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To one reading these two handsome and extraordinarily well 
constructed volumes with some independent knowledge of the 
history and the personality to which they relate, the question 
naturally occurs, What idea of the man and the times would 
be got from them by one who had no other source of informa- 
tion? It is a question not altogether easy to answer off-hand. 
Doubtless the idea would be somewhat confused at first ; but 
being allowed to settle and clarify itself, after some canceling 
of contradictories and eliminating of impossibilities, it would 
come out somewhat in this shape: 

Mr. Garrison was a man of meek, gentle and affectionate 
spirit, and wholly blameless character, who devoted himself at 
an early age, with absolute unselfishness, to universal philan- 
thropy, and especially to the abolition of slavery. Beginning: 
this work with a nearly unanimous public sentiment on his 
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side, he pushed it forward with such boldness, ability, tact and 
discretion, that by the end of fifteen years he had brought the 
public opinion of the nation, both South and North, into almost 
equally unanimous antagonism to himself. Particularly was 
this true of the Christian Church and ministry in America, 
who had shown him hearty sympathy at first; but many of 
whom, including men who are even yet held in the highest 
veneration and love, actually engaged in active opposition to 
slavery with the nefarious purpose of thereby sustaining that 
wicked institution ; and when Mr. Garrison, in the simple ful- 
fillment of his duty, rebuked such conduct, they abused him, 
the gentle Garrison, with vituperative language. This con- 
spiracy of the entire Christian Church against him, simply for 
his superior righteousness, was only exceeded in wickedness by 
the abominable conduct of many of his nearest friends and 
benefactors and most self-sacrificing fellow-laborers, who bad 
the hardihood to separate from his Society, and set up another 
society and newspaper which they called anti-slavery, but which 
the acumen of Mr. Garrison at once recognized as “ the worst 
form of pro-slavery.” Thus, deserted and betrayed by men 
whom for years he had extolled as among the noblest of the 
human race, he was publicly declared at last, by one of his 
few remaining adherents, to be “the only righteous in a world 
perverse.” 

In nothing was this good man’s abhorrence of slavery more 
shiningly illustrated than in his rejection of any slavish bond- 
age to his own consistency. At some periods in his career, he 
was a gradual abolitionist, a gradual emancipationist, a coloni- 
zationist, in favor of compensated emancipation, devoted to 
the Constitution of the United States, inculcating the exercise 
of citizenship, and maintaining a narrow and rigid Sabbatari- 
anism. He had held these views in the simplicity and inno- 
cence of his heart ; but such was the wild and swift degene- 
racy of the age and people, that after he laid them down, they 
were never afterward held by any body else, except with vile 
insincerity, by patent fallacy, with abominable motives, for 
atrocious ends. = 

His methods as a reformer were original almost to the point 
of paradox. He had two main objects: 1, Immediate emanci- 
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pation of slaves by their holders; 2, immediate abolition of 
slavery by the repeal of the slave code. The first was sought 
bya style of address to the slaveholders that enraged every 
man of them against him and his views, to the utmost fury. 
The second was to be achieved by persuading all opponents of 
slavery into abdicating their rights and powers as citizens, and 
so committing the control of legislation exclusively to the up- 
holders of that iniquitous system. But in the prosecution of 
this bold and energetic policy, the good Garrison was sadly 
hindered by the criminal folly of those who thought that one 
good way to oppose bad laws in a republic was to vote against 
them, and who thus committed themselves to “the worst and 
most dangerous form of pro-slavery.” 

But nothing in all this good man’s career was so wonderful 
as his success. At last, by the power of his “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” he so far won the people of the free States to sympathy 
with his abhorrence of the Constitution and Union of the Uni- 
ted States and his sense of the sinfulness of voting, that they 
formed a great political party in which every principle charac- 
teristic of Mr. Garrison was repudiated, and fought out at the 
polls the old issue, that was old when Garrison was a baby. 
But his greatest triumph was when his peace and non-resist- 
ance principles had gained such a hold over the popular mind 
that at last a million of men stood in arms and entered into the 
bloodiest war of recent times for the maintenance of the Union 
and Constitution which Mr. Garrison detested—a war in which 
every death was held by him to be a wicked murder, and the 
incidental result of which was the abolition of slavery. 

It was a titting close to this triumphant career, that when he 
had accomplished his great work, he for himself and his fam- 
ily and friends in his behalf, should step promptly forward as 
they have, to accept for him the homage due to successful and 
humane achievement. 

Such is the paradoxical, but filially pious portraiture of Mr. 
Garrison given in these volumes. The hero of them is depic- 
ted as a noble and wholly faultless character, of whom the 
world was not worthy. Indeed it is hardly so much the wor- 
thiness of the hero as the world’s unworthiness of him that 
most impresses the reader’s mind. One who reads believing is 
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shocked, from page to page, with growing proofs of the utter 
debasement and turpitude of the generation in which he lived, 
especially of those who pass for the best men of it; and with 
the vile perfidy toward Mr. Garrison of such large numbers 
of those who came into intimate relations with him, in busi- 
ness, in reform-agitation, and in personal friendship. 

No trait of Mr. Garrison’s character is more emphasized and 
illustrated by his biographers than his singular equanimity, self- 
control and gentleness of temper. His mildness of manner and 
expression are the theme of repeated and admiring comment; 
and it is demonstrated, not boastfully perhaps, but with evident 
pride, that his remarkable composure, in circumstances which 
to most men would have been exciting to the last degree, was 
due not to self-control, but to the actual absence of excitement. 
Contrariwise to the public impression of him, he was not a 
man of hasty or irritable temper, or given to grudges, or evil 
thoughts of others, but one who cherished not merely a doc- 
trine of non-resistance, but actual kindly feelings toward bitter 
enemies. And yet, as we read, we do come upon language of 
his that has a different sound. For instance, in a long article 
on the remonstrances of some of his best friends and fellow- 
reformers against what they deemed the harshness and severity 
of his language, he says :— 

‘*The same cuckoo cry is raised against me now as I heard when I 
stood forth alone ; and the same sagacious predictions and grave admo- 
nitions are uttered now as were then spoken with the infallibility of 
ignorance, the disinterestedness of cowardice, and the prudence of im- 
becility. There are many calling themselves anti-slavery men who, 
because they are only ‘‘ half fledged” themselves, and have neither the 
strength nor the courage to soar, must needs flutter and scream because 
my spirit will not stoop in its flight heavenward, and come down to their 
filthy nest.”—[Vol. I. 459, 460.] 

Improving upon this pleasing metaphor, he characterizes the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church as “a cage of 
unclean birds, and synagogue of Satan.” ([II. 78.] The ac- 
tion of the Consociation of Rhode Island in declining to enter- 
tain a memorial from an epicene convention in Boston is 
declared to be “clerical ruffianism.” ([II. 220, .] And the 
Rev. Charles T. Torrey, who not long after died a martyr to 
his anti-slavery convictions in the Baltimore jail, but who had 
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been guilty of the “sedition” (so Mr. Garrison termed it) of 
desiring another Society and another journal than Garrison’s, 
is described as coming in “the full tide of his priestly bile.” 
{Il. 270.] We have these occasional specimens of a style of 
expression which in most men would be indicative of anger, or 
hatred, or some evil passion, although in this book no evidence 
appears, except in expressions of shame, disgust and heart-sick- 
ness on the part of many of Garrison’s best friends, that his 
‘ habitual style was that of the most brutally vituperative writer 
of his time. And yet the testimony, both of himself and of 
others who knew him, is that he was a man of exceptional 
mildness and gentleness of temper. What solution can be 
found for so strange a paradox ? 

That which is suggested by one of his admiring friends and 
cited by his biographers seems not improbable. Miss Harriet 
Martineau, in 1835, found his countenance to be 
‘‘wholly expressive of purity, animation and gentleness.” ‘‘ His con- 
versation .. . is of the most practical cast. . . . Sagacity is the most 
striking attribute of his conversation. It has none of the severity, the 
harshness, the bad taste of his writing ; it is as gladsome as his counte- 
nance, and as gentle as his voice. Through the whole of his deport- 
ment breathes the evidence of a heart at ease Ido not pretend 
to like or to approve the tone of Garrison’s printed censures. I could not 
use such language myself toward any class of offenders, nor can I sym- 
pathize in its use by others. But it is only fair to mention that Garri- 
son adopts it warily ; and that Iam persuaded that he is elevated above 
passion and has no unrighteous anger to vent in harsh expressions. 
. .. He gives his reasons for his severity with a calmness, meekness 
and softness which contrast strongly with the subject of the discourse, 
and which convince the objector that there is principle at the bottom of 
the practice.”—{II. 70-71. ] 

It seems a hard thing for sons to have to say of a father 
whom they love and venerate, and yet it seems to be true, 
that the frenzied and unbridled scurrility of Garrison’s 
polemic, such as might be extenuated, not excused, on the 
ground of irritated feeling or excited passion, was really 
adopted by him “ warily,” without a particle of animosity, in 
cold blood, as a matter of policy, for the accomplishment of a 
purpose. There was no noble and irrepressible rage init. His 
feelings never ran away with him, no matter how diabolical 
the wickedness that confronted him. A very striking illustra- 
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tion of this self-command is presented in these volumes. On 
the subject of liquor-selling, said he in 1829, 


** ‘We who are somewhat impetuous in our disposition and singular in 
our notions of reform,—who are so uncharitable as to make no distinc- 
tion between men engaged in one common traffic, which shall excuse 
the destroyer of thousands and heap contumely on the murderer of a 
dozen—we demand that the whole truth be told on all occasions, 
whether it induces persecution, or occasions a breach of private friend- 
ship. . . . If it be injurious, or criminal, or dangerous, or disreputable 
to drink ardent spirits, it is far more so to vend, or distil, or import this 
liquid’ fire. ‘Woe unto him who putteth the cup to his neighbor's 
lips;/—who increases his wealth at the expense of the bodies and souls of 
men—who takesjaway the bread of the poor and devours the earnings 
of industry—who scatters his poison through the veins and arteries of 
the community, till even the grave is burdened with his victims! Against 
him must the artillery of public indignation be brought to bear; and 
the decree must go forth, as from the lips of Jehovah, that he who will 
deal in the accursed article can lay no claim to honesty of purpose or 
holiness of life, but is a shameless enemy to the happiness and pros- 
perity of his fellow-creatures.”—[I. 155, 156. ] 

: He looked upon ‘every distiller or vender of ardent spirits’ as ‘a 
poisoner of the health and morals of community’; and could even say, 
in his address in 1882 before the second annual Convention of the 
People of Color in Philadelphia: ‘God is my witness that, great 
as is my detestation of slavery and the foreign slave trade, I had 
rather be a slaveholder—yea, a kidnapper on the African coast—than 
sell this poison to my fellow-creatures for common consumption.”— 
[I. 268.] 

This was in 1832. In 1833, this uncompromising reformer, 
burning with holy indignation, had the golden opportunity of 
confronting in the midst of his ill-gotten and blood-stained 
wealth, one of the most notorious of these monsters, more de- 
testable than the slaveholder and the kidnapper, these murderers 
and public poisoners, of whom he was resolved to speak the 
truth on all occasions, however embarrassing. It was a pecu- 
liarly flagrant case, for the caitiff wretch had not only openly 
made and sold his liquid damnation, but had commended it to 
his neighbors’ lips in that seductive form known as Buxton’s 
Entire; and nevertheless, was holding a high position in the 
public esteem, and giving himself the airs of a philanthropist 
and reformer and Christian. In all Mr. Garrison’s stormy 
career, he never had so good an opportunity for unlimbering 
the “artillery of indignation” for a point-blank shot. But in- 
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stead of this he speaks with undisguised delight of a “polite 
invitation by letter” from this ogre “to take breakfast with 
him ;” on which occasion our reformer, instead of warning his 
host of the hypocrisy of his “claim of honesty of purpose or 
holiness of life” and faithfully denouncing him as the “shame- 
less enemy of his fellow-creatures,” accepted his breakfast and 
his compliments without a syllable of protest ; and after return- 
ing to America, described him as “the worthy successor of 
Wilberforce, our esteemed friend and coadjutor, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton,” and declares that, aside from a single mistake 
of anti-slavery policy, “ Mr. Buxton deserves universal admira- 
tion and gratitude for his long-continued, able and disinterested 
efforts, amidst severe ridicule and malignant opposition, to 
break every yoke and set the oppressed free.”—[I. 351, 352.] 

Miss Martineau was right. The spirit of the prophet was 
completely subject unto the prophet. He was able to restrain 
the fury of his indignation against this monstrous criminal, 
and devote all his energies, in England, to hounding, pestering 
and abusing the agent of a benevolent enterprise, of which less 
than four years before, Garrison himself had been a eulogist. 
The Colonization agent was guilty of not keeping up with 
Garrison in the nimble changes of his mind from love to 
hate; and this was a crime as much worse than Buxton’s as 
Buxton’s was worse than that of the slaveholder and the kid- 
napper. But let it not be supposed that even this badgering of 
the Colonization agent was a matter of indignation. As Miss 
Martineau perceived, it was only “sagacity ”—part of a course 
“adopted warily,” and on “principle”—a course disgusting 
enough to her, as well as to Whittier, and Follen, and the 
Tappans, and many others, but which nevertheless, as he calmly 
explained, with “ gladsome countenance ” and “gentle voice,” 
had to be pursued as a matter of policy. 

It is not impossible to comprehend the situation in which 
Mr. Garrison felt himself drawn or driven to this disgraceful 
policy. We must remember how scanty were the resources not 
only material and social, but intellectual, with which he entered 
on his crusade. He was a decidedly bright young fellow who 
had worked his way up from printer’s boy to editor,—wrote in 
a fairly good English style, with a knack for turning a sonnet 
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which now and then rose to the dignity of real poetry. But 
he lacked intellectual strength, and was conscious of the lack. 
The reader of this book is impressed, in the pages from Garri- 
son’s pen, with the absence of genuine eloquence, or vigor of 
argument, or acuteness of observation. A stperiority of in- 
tellectual and moral tone is recognized at once, when we pass 
from a page of Garrison’s writing to a page from Elizur Wright, 
or even Lewis Tappan. Now what do most men do in this 
case—conscious that their strength is inadequate to their under- 
taking? They are commonly tempted to make up in violence 
for the defect of strength. And this was the temptation to 
which Garrison yielded. He was always straining his voice 
till it broke into falsetto. He might not be able to argue suc- 
cessfully ; but he could scold like a fishwife. He might not 
convict his adversary of wrong; but he could pelt him with 
hard names. He might not be able to command the attention 
of the people by weight of character or power.of language ; 
but he could infuriate them by insult. Here were cheap sub. 
stitutes for eloquence always at hand, and he had small scruple 
about using them. He might not be able to win any large fol- 
lowing to serve under him by the attraction of his genius, or 
the success of his leadership; but perhaps some might be in- 
timidated into his service by a policy of systematic insult. So 
this policy was deliberately adopted and persistently followed. 
Probably it was the first instance of an attempt to carry forward 
a scheme of Christian philanthropy in main reliance on black- 
mail. The bitterest epithets and most damaging accusa- 
tions in Mr. Garrison’s extensive repertory were applied to 
those who were nearest him but failed to adhere to him. The 
one lower grade of turpitude was that of the men who, having 
once trained in his troop, detached themselves from it. The 
“ worst and most dangerous form of pro-slavery ” was to be an 
anti-slavery man outside of Garrison’s residuary faction. There 
was no lack of collaborators to whom the policy of Garrison 
was congenial, and it was industriously prosecuted. Faithful 
citizens, and especially Christian ministers, were studiously an- 
noyed with false charges of being “pro-slavery.” Americans 
going abroad found that a system of correspondence was in 
operation by which evil reports were sent in advance of them. 
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But the delight of the Garrison press and platform was to 
seize the occasion of the recent death of some exceptionally be- 
loved and honored citizen, when hearts were tender, and the 
wounds of bereavement not yet closed, to defile his fresh grave 
with some abominable accusation. And down to this very day 
it is the amiable practice of some of the survivors of that fac- 
tion, notably of Mr. Oliver Johnson, to mark the departure of 
some man honored for his great services in the cause of human 
freedom, by printing atrocious charges against him of pro- 
slavery sympathy, and sending them to the mourners. 

It is only by glimpses between the lines that the reader of 
this biography gets an idea of the state of public sentiment 
in America at the time when Garrison began his work. Gar- 
rison’s own reckless and swaggering account of it is this : 














‘* At that time [before the beginning of The Liberator in 1831] there 
was scarcely a man in all the land who dared to peep or mutter on the 
subject of slavery ; the pulpit and the press were dumb ; no anti-slavery 
orgunizations were made; no public addresses were delivered; no 
reproofs, no warnings, no entreaties were uttered in the ears of the peo- 
ple, silence, almost unbroken silence, prevailed universally.”—{I. 458.] 








In the same ridiculously false and braggart tone is his talk 
about Channing’s little work on slavery: “ We do claim all 
that is sound or valuable in the book as owr own ; its sole ex- 
cellencies are its moral plagiarisme ;”—[II. 89]. Habitually, 
he abounds with great swelling words of assumption that he is 
the very founder and inventor of anti-slavery feeling, argu- 
ment and effort. 

And yet throughout the book, and especially the earlier part 
of it, we come continually upon facts that are only to be ex- 
plained by supposing (what is the demonstrable truth) that 
Garrison from his childhood grew up in an atmosphere of 
abhorrence of slavery—an atmosphere which pervaded the 
North and, to a large extent, the South as well. In the year 
1828, he refers, in his Bennington newspaper, to a petition 
recently presented to Congress by more than a thousand resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, including all the District 
Judges, praying for the abolition of slavery in the District. 
And presently a meeting is convened at the Bennington Acad- 
emy at which a petition for the same object, drawn by Garri- 
son’s hand, is read and adopted, which reads :— 
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“‘Your petitioners deem it unnecessary to attempt to maintain by 
elaborate arguments that the existence of slavery is highly detrimental to 
the happiness, peace and prosperity of that nation in whose bosom and 
under whose auspices it is nourished ; and especially that it is inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of our geverment and laws. All this is readily ad- 
mitted by every patriot and Christian. . . . It is gratifying to believe 
that a large majority of the inhabitants ‘of the District, and also of our 
more Southern brethren, are earnest for the abolition. . . . Your peti- 
tioners deem it preposterous that while there is one half of the States in 
which slavery does not exist, and while a large majority of our white 
population are desirous of seeing it extirpated, this evil is suffered to 
canker in the vitals of the republic.” 


The petition was sent to all the postmasters of the State of 
Vermont, with the request that they would obtain signatures 
to it; and most of them “ responded nobly ;” so that the docu- 
ment was sent to Washington with no less than 2,352 signa- 
tures, and there met with a nearly unanimous resolution of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives in favor of the 
same object.—[I. 109, 110.] 

It is this exact period of which it is impudently declared 
(for the greater glory of Garrison :) 

‘Fifty years ago [i. e., in 1829], it is no exaggeration to say, this na- 
tion, in church and state, from President to boot-black—I mean the 
white boot-black—was thoroughly pro-slavery. In the Sodom there 
might have been a Lot or two here and there—some profound thinker 
who wished justice to be done though the heavens should fall, but he was 
despondent. It seemed as though nearly the whole business of the press, 
the pulpit and the theological seminary was to reconcile the people to 


the permanent degradation and slavery of the negro race.—{I. 298. 
Quoted from a speech of Elizur Wright, in June, 1879.”] 


Who would suppose, from reading this statement of history, 
that Garrison’s boyhood had passed in the midst of an anti- 
slavery agitation that convulsed the nation almost to the point 
of civil war? or that in 1818 that noble act of the Presbyterian 
Church declaring slavery to be “a gross violation of the most 
precious and sacred rights of human nature, utterly inconsis- 
tent with the law of God, and totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ,” had been wnani- 
mously adopted by the General Assembly, representing North 
and South? The eulogists of Garrison will hardly have the 
effrontery to claim that it was from their hero that the illus- 
trious Kentuckian, Robert J. Breckenridge, learned either the 
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ethi¢s or the rhetoric of that splendid invective which he ut- 
tered in 1833 in the pages of the “Biblical Repertory,” in 
which he declared “slavery as it is daily exhibited in every 
slave State” to be “a system which is utterly indefensible on 
every correct human principle, and utterly abhorrent from 
every law of God;” in which, rebuking the apologists of the 
institution he exclaims: “Out upon such folly! The man 
who cannot see that involuntary domestic slavery, as it exists 
among us, is founded on the principle of taking by force that 
which is another’s, has simply no moral sense;” . . . “these 
are reasons for a Christian land to look upon and then ask: 
Can any system which they are advanced to defend be com- 
patible with virtue and truth? . . . Hereditary slavery is with- 
out pretence, except in avowed rapacity.” 

Such views as these, of a conspicuous leader of public opinion 
in the slave States in 1833, instead of being, according to the ~ 
preposterous assumption of Mr. Garrison’s admirers, something 
unknown before his advent, devised by his own heart, becom- 
ing prevalent through his propagation of them,—were, as a 
matter of exact history, the generally prevalent sentiment of 
the country at the beginning of his career ; and the progressive 
decline of them, and, at the South, the practical extinction of 
them, synchronizes with the progress of Mr. Garrison’s anti- 
slavery operations. Whether these operations stood to the 
decline of anti-slavery sentiment in the relation of cause to 
effect is a fair question, on which, however, in our own minds, 
there is not a particle of doubt. It is clear to us that Mr. Gar- 
rison and his propaganda had no small part in the demoraliza- 
tion of public opinion which went on to worse and worse dur- 
ing the period of his greatest activity. 

But while he had no originality in the advocacy of anti- 
slavery, of emancipation, or of abolition,—on all these points 
merely accepting the general sentiment of good men prevalent 
at the beginning of his career—there were two favorite nos- 
trums on which he claimed exclusive rights, at least for the 
American market ; one of these he labeled “ immediate emanci- 
pation,” and the other “ immediate abolition.” Both of them 
were founded in fallacy—that form of fallacy which his surviv- 
ing disciple, Mr. Oliver Johnson, with unconscious humor, char- 
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acterizes as “elastic definition,” but which is better known to 
logicians as “ambiguous middle.” All slaveholding is wicked, 
said the reformer ; therefore every slaveholder should instantly 
emancipate all his slaves, and until he does so, he is a mur- 
derer, a man-stealer, a pirate, to be excommunicated from the 
church, and shunned by decent men. But being questioned 
what he would do in the case of one who was holding slaves 
only until he could bring them away to a State where the laws 
would permit the emancipation of them, he answers at once 
“when I say slaveholding is wicked, I mean the wicked kind 
of slaveholding ; the man you describe holds slaves, indeed, but 
he is not what I mean by a slaveholder. I have ‘an elastic 
definition’ that can be accommodated to all such cases.” In 
short, he fell afoul of the English language; his long quarrel 
with the best men of his generation was a contest in defence of 
his indefeasible right to use words out of their proper meaning. 

So with his demand for “immediate abolition,” objection 
to which filled him with “ inexpressible abhorrence and dis- 
may.” It “does not mean,” he says, “that the slaves shall 
immediately . . . be free from the benevolent restraints of 
guardianship.”—[I. 294.] In short, when he says “immediate 
abolition” he means what is ordinarily understood by “ grad- 
ual abolition,” which if any man dare to express approval of, 
he will belabor him with foul words in his “ Liberator,” and 
do what he can to injure him in public estimation. 

With more patience than this patent fallacy deserved, the 
sober anti-slavery men of this country labored to clear excited 
minds of the illusion which Garrison and his followers persis- 
tently labored to maintain. Said Leonard Bacon: 

** As for the thing which alone they profess to recognize as slavery, 
we hold it to be invariably sinful. As for the thing which, when they 
attempt to speak accurately, they call emancipation, we hold it to be 
the plainest and first duty of every master. As for the thing which 
they describe as the meaning of immediate abolition, we hold it to be not 
only practicable and safe, but the very first thing to be done for the safety 
of a slaveholding country. The immediate abolition against which we 


protest as perilous to the commonwealth and unjust to the slaves, is a 
different thing from that which the immediate abolitionists think they 
are urging on the country. . . 

‘The sophism by which they unwittingly impose on their own minds 
and inflame the minds of others, is this: the terms ‘slavery,’ ‘slave- 
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holding,’ ‘immediate emancipation,’ etc., have one meaning in their 
definitions, and, to a great and unavoidable extent, another meaning in 
their denunciations and popular harangues. Thus they define a slave- 
holder to be one who claims and treats his fellow-men as property—as 
things—as destitute of all personal rights ; one, in a word, whose crim- 
inality is self-evident. But the moment they begin to speak of slave- 
holders in the way of declamation, the word which they have strained out 
of its proper import, springs back to its position, and denotes any man who 
stands in the relation of overseer and governor to those whom the law 
has constituted slaves ; and consequently every man who, in the meaning 
of the laws, or in the meaning of common parlance, is a slaveholder, is 
denounced with unmeasured expressions of abhorrence and hate, as an 
enemy of the species. What is the effect of this on their own minds? 
What, on the minds of those who happen, from one cause or another, to 
be ripe for factious or fanatical excitement against the south? What, on 
the minds of those who, without unraveling the sophistry of the case, 
know that many a slaveholder is conscientious, and does regard his 
slaves as brethren? What, on the minds of those slaveholders them- 
selves who are conscious of no such criminality ?’—Quarterly Chris- 


tian Spectator, 1834. 

The possible effect of his sophistical talk on other men’s 
minds seems not to have been veiled from Mr. Garrison. In 
the retrospect at least, he looked back with complacency to 
the syllogism which he had furnished to the extreme de- 
fenders of slavery: “If human beings could be justly held in 
bondage for one hour, they could be for days and weeks and 
years, and so on indefinitely from generation to generation.” — 
{I. 140.] It was an instruction which needed no bettering, to 
fit it exactly to the use of pro-slavery men, north or south, in 
their conflict with the anti-slavery feeling that was everywhere 
dominant when Garrison began his glorious work. But this 
bearing of it seemed to be no objection to it in Mr. Garrison’s 
mind ; and the fact that it would be exasperating and alienat- 
ing to good, conscientious and anti-slavery men among the 
slavehoiders was vastly in its favor. His grievance with the 
old anti-slavery societies was that they did not “ personally 
arraign the slaveholder and hold him criminal for not imme- 
diately emancipating his slaves, and seek to make him odious 
and put him beyond the pale of intercourse.”—[I. 159, note. 
The language is the biographer’s.] 

Nothing in all this book is more truly characteristic of Mr. 
Garrison than these words of his children. A policy of reform 
might be wise, effective, successful ; it might have extinguished 
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slavery in State after State, and be moving hopefully for the 
like result in other States yet; but unless it was personally ex- 
asperating, it had no charms for him. He was not exasperated 
himself; and he no more believed every slaveholder to be 
criminal than Dr. Bacon or Dr. Breckenridge did; but with 
his little contrivance of “an elastic definition” he continued, § 
with great composure and equanimity, to pour out the weekly 
torrent of bitter, foul, insulting language with which he suc- 
ceeded in quenching the anti-slavery sentiment of the South to 
its last embers, and infuriating an opposition to the very name 
of abolitionist, even in the North, that showed itself in the 
shameful mobs which he delighted to provoke, and which 
were repressed or prevented by the efforts of men for whom he 
had no thanks, but only abuse and calumny. His love of a mob 
was not in the least like the Tipperary Lrishman’s delight in a 
shillalah-fight. 1t was a matter of policy, and in the roughest 
tumble of it his “mind was tranquil ;” and when it was over 
he sat down and footed up the net advantages: “ New sub- 
seribers to the Jberator continue to come in—not less than a 
dozen to-day. Am much obliged to the mob.”—[II. 50.] He 
was even capable of refraining from exciting a mob when he 
saw no profit in it—‘a mob without doing us any benefit, as 
the market is now getting to be somewhat glutted with deeds 

of violence.”—[II. 105.] But in general, he actually hungered ] 
for a row, and labored, when he saw the populace nearing the j 
boiling-point, to throw in fresh provocations, and invite gen- 
eral attention to his non-resistance principles. On the eve of 
the Boston riot, he was disgusted with the apparent lull of 
popular excitement which threatened that the storm would 
blow over. “ Boston is beginning to sink into apathy. The 
reaction has come rapidly, but we are trying to get the steam 
up again.”—[II. 2.] In like manner, at the dedication of 
Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, his disgust at the address of 
David Paul Brown, the eminent anti-slavery lawyer, was irre- 
pressible. That address seemed adapted “to allay, in some 
measure, the prejudice that prevails against us and our holy 
cause ”; and that was not at all what he had come to Philadel- 
phia for. There were placards out inciting to a riot, and it 
was an opportunity not to be missed. The mob needed punch- 
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ing up, and Garrison was just the man to do it. So he took 
the platform with some sneering end insnlting remarks about 
Mr. Brown and his address, and about men of “ caution,” and 
“prudence,” and “ judiciousness,” generally. 


“Sir, I have learned to hate those words. . . . Sir, slavery will not be 
overthrown without excitement, a most tremendous excitement. And 
let me say there is too much quietude in this city. It shows that the up- 
holders of this wicked system have not yet felt that their favorite sin 
has been much endangered. You need and must have a moral earth- 
quake. . . . Your cause will not prosper here,—the philosophy of re- 
form forbids you to expect it—until it excites popular tumult, and 
brings down upon it a shower of brickbats and rotten eggs, and it is 
threatened with a coat of tar-and-feathers.”—[II. 215, 216, note. ] 

The desire of Garrison’s heart was promptly gratified by the 
smashing of the windows and the burning of the building ; out 
of all which he got safely off, and wrote to his mother-in-law in 
high spirits, from Boston. ‘“ We have had great doings in 
Philadelphia, during the present week. . . . “It will do in- 
calculable good to our cause. . . Our friends are all in excel- 
lent spirits, shouting Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth! Let the earth rejoice !” 

The attitude of Mr. Garrison and his queer little “ persecuted 
remnant” of followers, toward the mob, was like that of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg toward the enraged Mr. Pickwick. 
“<Perhaps you would like to call us swindlers, sir,’ said Dod- 
son. ‘Pray do, sir, if you feel disposed; now pray do sir.’ 
‘Go on, sir; do go on,’ added Mr. Fogg. ‘You had better 
call us thieves, sir; or perhaps you would like to assault one of 
us. Pray do it, sir, if you would; we will not make the small- 
est resistance. Pray do it, sir; and Fogg put himself very 
temptingly within the reach of Mr. Pickwick’s clenched fist.” 

The case is not exactly in point. The mob was by no means 
as innocent as Mr. Pickwick, and the abusive epithets, to 
which thief and swindler were terms of compliment, were 
rather bestowed by Mr. Garrison than solicited. But Dodson 
and Fogg never equalled Mr. Garrison in the cool studiousness 
with which he invited assault with the standing promise of im- 
punity, serenely calculating on the ulterior advantage of it. He 
swaggered insolently about in the panoply of his non-resistance 
principles, the “ Moral Bully ” described by Dr. Holmes. 

















William Lloyd Garrison. 


** His velvet throat against thy corded wrist, 
His loosened tongue against thy doubled fist.” 
‘The Moral Bully, though he never swears, 
Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs, 
Though meekness plants his backward-sloping hat, 
And non-resistance ties his white cravat, .. . 
Hugs the same passion to his narrow breast; 
That heaves the cuirass on the trooper’s chest ; 
Feels the same comfort, while his acrid words 
Turn the sweet milk of kindness into curds, 
As the scarred ruffian of the pirate’s deck 
When his long swivel rakes the staggering wreck.” 


The lesson of Mr. Garrison’s life, truly told, is instructive 
but sad. It is the story of the failure and wreck of what could 
hardly, in any case, have been a great career, but might have 
been a wholly honorable and useful one. The whole course of 
his active life is a continuous history of opportunities wasted, 
influence forfeited, faithful friends and benefactors alienated 
and forced into hostility, and friends that still remained “ sick- 
ened” at the folly and violence of his language, and at the 
irreparable mischiefs wrought by it to the cause which he 
claimed for his own. Meanwhile he was embittered by seeing 
“ enlargement and deliverance arise from another place.” The 
sober, conscientious, Christian anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country ws clearly enlightened, and resolutely and wisely led, 
by such men as Albert Barnes, Leonard Bacon, William Ellery 
Channing and Francis Wayland—men for whose persons, whose 
arguments, and whose measures Mr. Garrison had no words but 
bitter denunciation and insult, and all the more as he saw them 
leading on to success where he had miserably failed. The at 
tempt to represent that the only consistent and sincere anti- 
slavery of the nation was confined to Garrison and the infini- 
tesimal faction of his adherents—an attempt pertinaciously 
prosecuted by him during his lifetime, and now renewed since 
his death—needs to be rebuked in the name of public morality; 
and not less, the mischievous lesson that is deduced from this 
false representation, to wit, that extravagant statement, sweep- 
ing denunciation, and personal abuse of antagonists, may be re 
lied on to carry almost any crotchet of “reform,” if only they 
are stuck to long enough. 

The public career of Mr. Garrison, to which we have mainly 
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confined our attention, is not difficult to understand. His per- 
sonal character as exhibited in this book would be a more com- 
plicated study, very interesting, but less important to the world. 
Certain fine qualities he had in a high degree. His courage 
lacked nothing, but a little modesty, of being perfect and en- 
tire; but he advertised it too much, in his newspaper. He was 
completely superior to mercenary considerations, and took joy- 
fully the spoiling not only of his own goods, but of other peo- 
ple’s; no one of the proprietors of Pennsylvania Hall seems to 
have equalled him in the happy serenity with which he wit- 
nessed the destruction of that valuable property. For the 
great cause which he had at heart, he was willing to bear the 
loss of friends, so willing, in fact, that as they turned, grieved 
or indignant, from his door, he usually kicked them down the 
steps, only not with an actual boot of leather—that he held to 
be sinful. His sympathy with the slaves was deep and sincere ; 
the groans of their prolonged bondage were torture to his soul ; 
yet even this torture he was willing to bear cheerfully for an 
indefinite period (no matter what their preference might be) 
rather than have them emancipated on incorrect principles ; 
[I. 348, 852,] so far was he from being a reckless enthusiast in 
his humanity. Conscious of superiority to such vulgar forms 
of selfishness, he sincerely thought himself (there is much evi- 


dence of this, sometimes pathetic, sometimes amusing) to be a 


perfect man. 

One is surprised and almost sorry to find it claimed for him 
that he is not passionate or vindictive—that when he was run- 
ning amuck through society, striking and stabbing indiscrimin- 
ately all but those that ran with him, it was a mere matter of 
policy, about which he chatted “ gladsomely” with his friends. 
In like manner, we are pained to discover that he was far 
from being the pachyderm which his recklessness of the feel- 
ings and reputations of others indicates him to be. He is sensi- 
tive to the pains which he delights to inflict or see inflicted on 
other men. If he fairly chuckles with joy at preventing the 
eolonizationists from getting a place for their meeting [I. 450], 
it is not because he does not go bemoaning the wickedness of 
the churches in not being willing to lend him or his friends a 
meeting-house. His devoted labors to make other people 

VOL. Ix, 2 
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“odious, and put them beyond the pale of intercourse” were 
compatible with bitter complaints that he found he had made 
himself odious instead. The most abusive of writers is contin- 
ually grumbling at being abused. He calls on John Brecken- 
ridge, who loses his temper and becomes “ really abusive ;” 
Garrison bears it with a grieved and injured spirit, but with 
angelic meekness, goes home and down on his knees for his 
enemy ; and then puts the knife into him in the next Liberator 
as “ ferocious and diabolical.” —[I. 449.] 

Mr. Garrison’s religious faith, through this period of his life, 
seems genuine, deep and practical. Not Archbishop Laud, nor 
Saint Peter Arbuez, gives evidence of a more honest piety, or 
more strikingly illustrates Isaac Taylor’s definition of fanaticism, 
as the combination of the religious sentiment with the malign 
emotions. 

The general purpose of fairness, of which there are many 
honorable evidences in the work under review, is indicated by 
the fact that in all this article we have hardly gone outside of 
the volumes themselves for proofs or illustrations. It is only 
now and then (making due allowance) that we find positively 
and censurably false statements in the language of the biog- 
raphers ; and as for their suppressions, who can blame them 
for what they have left out, when we think what sort of stuff 
it is? When this monumental work is finished, the truth of 
history will perhaps be sufficiently vindicated, if some one, 
with careful and impartial hand, shall go through the files of 
The Liberator, and gather material for a supplementary vol- 
ume of The Omitted Pages of the Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison. No very large volume would be required to give a 
sufficient exhibition of those methods which he adopted in cold 
blood, “that good might come,” and which won for his whole 
life-work the aptly descriptive title of “malignant philan- 
thropy.” 


LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
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Articte IL—HAVE WE A THEOLOGY ? 


WHILE we are busily discussing “old” and “new” and 
“progressive ” Theology, it may not be amiss to look for a mo- 
ment at a question lying behind all this: Have we a Theology ? 
For we find frequent expressions of the opinion that theology 
is somehow antagonistic to the Gospel, to the Bible, and to 
religion. There seems to have arisen, on the part not only of 
unbelievers but also of some Christians and of some clergy- 
men, an antipathy to all theology as a needless and even a dis- 
eased excrescence on religion. 

Mr. Froude says: “Thus the religion of Christ was ex- 
changed for the Christian religion. God gave the Gospel; the 
father of lies invented theology.”* Sentiments of similar 
purport, though not always with the same rudeness of speech, 
have been expressed in popular magazines and newspapers, and 
sometimes even in Christian puipits. Especially is it demanded 
that there be a revolution in preaching. Ministers must cease 
to preach theology. And singularly enough it is demanded 
that instead they should preach “ religion,” “the Bible,” “the 
Gospel.” 

This is an error which can have sprung only from a surpris- 
ing misapprehension of what theology is. Any truth of God 
thoughtfully apprehended in its distinctness from and harmony 
with other truths is theology. Every man who utters a fixed 
and definite conviction respecting God and man’s duty to him, 
is uttering theology. It is amusing that the proposed substi- 
tutes for theology in the pulpit are so often themselves theology. 
Any preaching of “the Bible” or “the Gospel,” otherwise 
than in the very words of scripture is the preaching of a doc- 
trine which the preacher has defined in his own thought and 
has ascertained to be, as he supposes, the truth of God. Every 
such doctrine is theology. Mr. Froude says: “The God made 
known in the gospel demanded of his children only the sacri- 
fice of their own wills and for each act of love and self-forget- 


* History of England, vol. ix., pp. 304, 305. 
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fulness, bestowed on them the peace of mind that passeth un- 
derstanding. Such a creed, had it remained as it came from 
the founder, would have changed the aspect of the earth 
se le It would have bound together in one common pur- 
pose all the good, all the generous, all the noble-minded, whose 
precepts and examples would have served as a guide to their 
weaker brethren.”* But here are doctrines as to the character 
of God, the requirement of his law, his reward of well-doing, 
and of the brotherhood of man through their recognition of 
the love of God and their obedience to his law ; and all this is 
theology. A writer in a popular magazine, who says “the 
world is sick of theology” and urges the substitution of “the 
Gospel” instead, says: “The man who preaches the Gospel 
preaches a person ; preaches a life and death and resurrection; 
proclaims the good tidings of a divine message and a divine 
mission tc men; addresses and works upon the higher senti- 
ments; labors for the uprooting of selfishness in the heart and 
life, and the implanting in them of love as the dominant mo- 
tive, and labors for a transformation of character.” But in 
preaching thus he would preach a considerably full system of 
Christian theology. Andit is said that because the pastors preach 
theology, the people will send for evangelists who preach the 
gospel without theology. But whoever has heard Mr. Moody, 
the greatest of them all, knows that his preaching is eminently 
theological. It is the presenting, in simple but clear language, 
of the greatest and most important truths respecting God and 
his relations to man. And these truths, whoever teaches them, 
are doctrines of theology. The same is true of successful 
evangelists generally. Every one preaches theology who pro- 
claims the existence and holiness of God, the requirements of 
his law, his judgment of sin, his call to faith, repentance, and 
love, the forgiveness of sin through God’s grace in Christ, 
the renovation of character through the influence of God’s 
spirit, or any truth respecting God and his relations to man, 
which has been ascertained from the Bible or from whatever 
sources by the preacher’s study and thinking and enunciated in 
the preacher’s words and sentences. 

The demand of these objectors is for the complete suppres- 


* Hist. of England, vol. ix., p. 804. 
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sion of theology in the pulpit. It is equivalent to the demand 
that men cease to think about God, immortality, or any spiritual 
reality. But compliance with the demand is simply impossible. 
From the nature of the human mind man must think of reali- 
ties which concern and interest him and must seek to attain a 
definite and true knowledge of them. He will think of God, 
and his own relations to him. Therefore he will have a theol- 
ogy. The question is not between religion without a theology 
and religion with it. It is the question between religion with 
a crude, narrow, confused or erroneous theology and religion 
with a theology drawn with prayerful, earnest and rational 
thought from the Bible and the religious experience of man. 

This declamation against theology legitimately issues either 
in irreligion and unbelief, or in what the Dean of Norwich 
called “ maudlin sentimentalism with its disparagement of any 
definite doctrine, a nerveless religion without the sinew and 
bone of doctrine.” * Thus it opens the way for a false religion 
of hysterical fanaticism. 

On the contrary the Christian faith is intelligent and reason- 
able. The prophets of Baal leaped on the altar, shouted, cut 
themselves with knives and gave themselves up to frenzy ; but 
the Christian religion is a “ reasonable service.” As an apostle 
commands, the Christian must “ prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 

It must be added that theologians themselves have given 
some occasion for this reaction against theology. The only 
reasonable explanation of so surprising a misapprehension of 
theology is the supposition that some excrescence on theology, 
some narrowness, defect or perversion of it, some infelicitous 
method of presenting it has been mistaken for theology itself. 

Doctrinal theology has been called dogmatics. Christian 
doctrines have been identified with dogmas imposed by eccles- 
iastical authority to be implicitly received, and theology has 
been supposed to be inseparable from the spirit of dogmatism, 
bigotry, and intolerance. It was from this point of view that 
Erasmus objected to articles of faith, He wrote to an arch- 
bishop: “Let us have done with theological refinements. 
There is an excuse for the fathers, because the heretics forced 


* Quoted by M. Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 838. 
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them to define particular points ; but every definition is a mis- 
fortune, and for us to persevere in the same way is sheer folly. 
Jeean Necessity first brought articles upon us, and ever since, 
we have refined and refined till Christianity has become a thing 
of words and creeds. Articles increase, sincerity vanishes ; 
contention grows hot and charity grows cold. Then comes in 
the civil power with stake and gallows, and men are forced to 
profess what they do not believe, to pretend to leve what in 
fact they hate, and to say they understand what in fact has no 
meaning for them.” 

But Christian theology does not consist of dogmas enjoined 
by authority and enforced by penalties. It consists of doc- 
trines expressing the convictions of prayerful and thoughtful 
minds addressed to prayerful and thoughtful minds, to be re- 
ceived on evidence, according as they are found to accord with 
the principles of reason and the teachings of the Bible and to 
meet the demands of the spiritual life. And because the word 
dogma has acquired an offensive meaning, it is well to drop the 
name Dogmatics and to substitute for it Doctrinal Theology. 

Mr. H. W. Beecher makes this sweeping assertion: “The 
long record of church history has been a record almost unvary- 
ing of arrogance and pride and violence and persecution.”* 
The extravagance of the assertion is too obvious to need com- 
ment. But it is surprising that he does not remember that 
wherever there have been persecutors there have been also the 
persecuted, who by the very faith which has brought the per- 
secution on them, have asserted the right of free thought, 
shown the courage, constancy and fidelity which enable men to 
die for Christ, and the beauty and power of Christian love in 
self-sacrifice for the kingdom of God and its righteousness. 
The course of Christianity is found with these; Christian 
theology declares the truth and righteousness in attestation of 
which these died, the spiritual realities the view of which in- 
spired these heroes of the faith, who “endured as seeing him 
who is invisible.” 

Theology has no essential connection with dogmatism, bigotry 
and intolerance. Scientific or political or socialistic opinions 
are as likely to be held in this spirit as theological doctrines. 


* Sermons; ‘‘God the God of all Men,” 1873, 
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The former have probably as often been attended by it as the 
latter. This spirit does not belong to the opinions or doctrines 
but to the persons who hold them. Itis possible even to “hold 
the truth in unrighteousness.” 

The reaction against theology rests in part on the false 
assumption that theology deals only with abstractions; and 
theologians have given some occasion for this misapprehension. 
But in truth theology treats of real beings, their relations, in- 
teractions and laws, as really as astronomy or chemistry. It is 
concrete throughout. It treats of God, of the universe, and of 
man in his relation to God, of God’s law and government, of 
his historical action in redemption, of the most fundamental 
realities pertaining to man’s existence and destiny. Revelation 
itself is not primarily the communications of propositions to 
favored individuals, but the action of God revealing himself 
in the constitution and course of nature, in the constitution 
and history of man, and preéminently in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and in the Holy Spirit who comes to 
abide with us forever. 

Another occasion for this misapprehension may have been 
the failure of theologians to distinguish between the knowable 
and the unknowable: hence comes a waste of intellect in try- 
ing to picture the inconceivable, to give exact definitions and 
distinctions as to what lies beyond the reach of human analysis 
and to give definite answers to all questions which the human 
mind can ask; thus, as Erasmus said, they have “refined and 
refined.” . 

The opposition to theology may have arisen from a wrong 
method of preaching it rather than from the theology preached. 
For this also the preachers are responsible. A common im- 
pression is that the minister preaches merely his own thoughts 
and opinions; that the sermon discloses nothing but the mind 
of the preacher. Oliver W. Holmes caricatures a clergyman as 
writing for an Encyclopsedia an article on the town in which 
he is preaching. He represents him as writing, among other 
things: “There is a good attendance on the preached word.” 
Mr. Holmes adds the sneer, “He means his own sermons.” 
But if there is any such thing as preaching the Gospel, the 
minister is not preaching his own subjective opinions, nor even 
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the truth considered abstractly. He is preaching Christ. He 
is unveiling to the people the present God, his law and his love, 
the great realities of the spiritual world ; and calling on them 
to “look not on the things which are seen but on the things 
which are not seen.” He “negotiates between God and man.” 

The preacher may also have created prejudice against theol- 
ogy by using in the pulpit the method of the school, substitut- 
ing logical analysis for the synthetic and concrete presentation 
of the living God and the realities of the spiritual world. He 
may have addressed himself to the logical understanding too 
exclusively, and discussed doctrines as if they had no bearing 
on the life and work, the sorrows and joys, the hopes and fears 
of men. He may have made the sermon an end, not a means. 
In his polemics he sometimes gives undue prominence and re- 
iteration to his peculiar partisan doctrine, and in assaults on his 
opposing partisans rides his hobby with as much enthusiasm 
and elation of spirit as if he knew for certain that he was 
mounted on one of the apocalyptic horses which John saw in 
the army issuing from heaven to the battle of the Lord. 

That the transfer of the method of the school in teaching 
theology to the pulpit contributes largely to the prejudice of 
theology is shown by the writings of the objectors, continually 
contrasting the preaching of theology with the preaching of 
religion, of the Gospel or the Bible. But the fact that theol- 
ogy is sometimes preached in a method not adapted to a popu- 
lar assembly is no argument against its value and necessity. 
To abolish religious doctrine in order to avoid infelicitous ways 
of presenting it and to escape dogmatic perplexities would be, 
as Professor Huxley expresses it, like “ burning the ship to 
get rid of the cockroaches.” 

Nor can we infer that theology ought not to be preached in 
the pulpit but should be confined to the schools. For the 
difference between the two is simply as to the mode of pre- 
sentation, not as to the essence of the doctrine presented. The 
relation of the theology of the school to the theology of 
the pulpit has its analogy in painting and sculpture. The 
artist must study anatomy. But the details of the “ analysis” 
of the human body under the scalpel of the dissecting room do 
not appear in the “synthesis” of the portrait or the statue. 
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Yet they are there and give character to the work of art; they 
are, as Mr. Ruskin says, “the ultimate elements of every 
species of expression and order of loveliness.”* Physical sci- 
ence cannot be taught in a popular lecture in the method in 
which it is taught in a scientific school. A treatise on chem- 
istry with its symbols and numbers cannot be read intelligently 
without special instruction. The scholastic description of the 
astronomical universe by Laplace in the Mécanique Céleste is 
contained in five quarto volumes of mathematics, which only 
superior mathematicians can read. Yet a popular lecture which 
is scientifically correct must accord with the conclusions of the 
profoundest science. And the truth taught does not cease to 
be science, because treated in a different method. When Mr. 
Huxley lectured on “ A Piece of Chalk,” he was teaching the 
people science, though not in the method of the schools.” 

Theology is analogous to these. In the school must be the 
exegesis and criticism of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, 
historical investigation, logical comparison and inference, all 
the processes of careful investigation. The theology here is 
the same truth of God which glows and warms and vivifies in 
the pulpit. But it is, as Schleiermacher called it, “ cooled lava.” 
This theology bears a relation to the eloquence of the pulpit, 
analogous to that which anatomy bears to the finished statue. 
It presents in analysis the elements of expressiveness and power 
which eloquence sets forth in the synthesis. The details stand 
out to view in the analysis. They are merged in the unity of 
life and power in the synthesis. Hence instead of excluding 
theology from the pulpit we may rather affirm that it ascer- 
tains the proper matter of all preaching and presents it in its 
true significance, in its right proportion and harmony, and its 
legitimate practical application and power. 

* Modern Painters, Preface to Second Ed. 
SAMUEL HARRIS. 
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Artic II].—PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 


It is a misfortune much to be deplored that our Southern 
Question, so-called, is usually considered and discussed in the 
light of partisan-political interests and in a partisan-political 
spirit. So long as the question affects the fortunes of our 
poljtical parties, it is perhaps too much to expect that its treat- 
ment will not be governed by party considerations. It is none 
the less clear, however, that it is a matter which should be 
studied and handled in the spirit of statesmanship and philan- 
thropy,—the welfare and best interests of the whole country, 
and the welfare especially of the two races immediately in- 
volved. 

A brief statement of the history of this question will help to 
an appreciation of its present aspects. From the date of recon- 
struction, so-called, to 1877, the Republican party was in con- 
trol of the Federal Government. A long series of legislative 
acts was adopted with the purpose of protecting citizens of the 
Southern States in their right to vote. The Executive and 
Judicial departments of the Federal government likewise ex- 
erted their powers to the same end. One after another, the 
reconstructed States passed into the hands of the Democratic 
party, and in 1877 that party had obtained control of the last 
of the eleven States which had passed ordinances of secession, 
as well of all those States in which slavery had existed till the 
passage of the XIIIth Amendment. During this period the 
Federal government may be said to have used all its powers to 
protect the right to vote of the newly-enfranchised citizens. It 
is also admitted, as it has been decided by the courts, that some 
of the Legislative and much of the Executive action during 
this period, was unwarranted and illegal. Since 1877 little or 
no Executive action has been taken with reference to the right 
to vote in the Southern States, and no legislation to that end 
has been adopted. During this period, from 1877 to the pres- 
ent time, a condition of things, with respect to the right to 
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vote, has arisen, which may be described in terms from which 
candid men will not dissent ;—Zn several States of the South, 
as well as in portions of other States, the right to vote is not 
freely exercised, or if exercised, the true results of the legal 
voting are overcome or suppressed by fraudulent votes or false 
counting. 

This statement of the present evil is certainly not over- 
drawn. It is almost as freely made or admitted by one party 
as by the other. No argument is needed to demonstrate the 
gravity of such a fact. The question at once presents itself— 
How shall this evil be removed? 

We have already seen that the efforts made during the six- 
teen years since reconstruction was accomplished, have been 
futile in protecting voters at the South in the exercise of the 
right to vote. But the remarkable fact is also to be observed, 
that in all the recent discussions of this question, in all the 
recent party platforms and party speeches, no practical remedy 
has been suggested. It is perfectly easy, and as idle as it is 
easy, to point out the evil and denounce it; but if those who 
are not of the communities in which the evil exists, have any 
duty in relation to it, if mere party ends are not the object, a 
practical remedy is to be discovered and applied. It is further 
to be noticed that there seems to be no evidence of violence at 
the polls in the Southern States at the last Presidential election. 
Whatever influence or terror was exerted upon the voters of 
any locality, it did not take the form of forcibly preventing 
voters from reaching the polls. 

In considering the question of remedies for the present evil, 
it is necessary to remember that whatever is done, must be 
done under the restrictions and within the limitations of the 
Constitution, and with strict reference to the fixed political 
relations of the States to the general Government; in other 
words, the question must be considered with constant refer- 
ence to our American system of State and Federal rights and 
powers. If no remedy can be provided which is consistent 
with the Constitution and with the rights of the States under 
the Constitution, then no legal or legislative remedy can be 
applied, and the evil must be left to other modes of treatment. 
Upon the question, of what remedies can be applied under the 
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Constitution, it is, for our present purposes, sufficient to say 
again that no legislative remedy has yet been proposed except 
that suggested by Senator Sherman in the recent political can- 
vass, viz: a reduction of the basis of representation in Con- 
gress and of Electors of President and Vice President, in those 
States which deny the right to vote to any of its citizens. It 
is worth while to examine this suggestion. 
The present basis of representation in Congress is fixed by 
the second section of the XIVth Amendment as follows: 
“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed.” 
If this rule or basis of representation is to be changed, except 
in the manner pointed out in the subsequent clauses of the 
same section, a Constitutional Amendment will be necessary, 
requiring the assent of three-fourths of all the States. It is idle 
to hope that such an amendment can be adopted. But if it is 
thought that the proposed reduction of the basis of representa- 
tion can be effected by Congressional legislation under the 
same amendment, it will be seen on examination that such a 
remedy is not warranted by the XIVth Amendment. The 
reference on which this suggestion is sometimes made, is to 
the remaining words of the second section of the XIVth 
Amendment, already in part quoted, “ But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State ;” and the fifth section of the same amendment, “ The 
Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article.” 
In these provisions, it has been said, lies the power, by an 
act of Congress, to reduce the representation in Congress, of 
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any State in which the right to vote is denied or abridged. 
Here it is to be observed, however, that in no instance in the 
Southern States is the denial or abridgment of the right to 
vote effected by any State law or State action of any kind. 
The result is due in all cases to individual action and influence, 
or to the action and influence of combinations or communities 
of individuals within the States. The consequence is that the 
number of voters to whom the right to vote is denied, will vary 
according to the effect of the action or influence of individuals, 
not of the State. A basis of representation depending on the 
number of persons deprived of their votes at any particular 
election, or at each successive election, would be totally imprac- 
ticable and chimerical. This points to the view of the XIVth 
Amendment, which has been authoritatively laid down by the 
Supreme Court, viz: That “the amendment is prohibitory on 
the States only.” In the “Civil Rights Cases,” 109 United 
States Reports, the Court said: “It is State action of a par- 
ticular kind that is prohibited. Jndividual invasion of indi- 
vidual rights is not the subject-matter of the Amendment.” 
There is nothing, taerefore, in this case, for an act of Congress 
to rest upon, under the XIVth Amendment, since the evil 
under discussion is due entirely to individual, in distinction 
from State, action. 

Two conclusions, or facts, are thus far made apparent; first, 
that all past efforts to correct the evil complained of, have been 
fruitless ; and, second, that no new practicable, constitutional 
remedy is now proposed. These conclusions seem to suggest 
the reflection whether, after all, we must not look to another 
class or kind of agencies and methods for a remedy. If no 
action of the political departments of the Federal Government 
can accomplish the desired results, then does it not follow that 
the question should be removed from the political arena and 
relegated to the domain of moral agencies and influences ? 

The evil in question is plainly the result of the want of intel- 
ligence, experience, and good judgment on the part of the class 
who are deprived of the right to vote, and of the race preju- 
dice and political ambition of the class which inflicts the wrong, 
intensified and made reckless, in respect to the right to vote, 
by the insupportable corruption and maladministration of most 
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of the Southern state governments from 1868 to 1876. Such 
antagonisms are too deep for the reach of repressive and penal 
statutes. Whenever in any community those who hold nearly 
all its property, intelligence and experience in self-government, 
are set against those who are for the most part without prop- 
erty, education, or experience of public affairs, will not the 
results be almost of necessity what we now see at the South ? 
Especially, will not this be the result when, as in the South, the 
two classes meet as voters under the influence of such past rela- 
tions as marked the two races there till 1865 and 1869? Plainly, 
the present situation at the South is the result of social relations, 
forces and experiences which legislation cannot reach or con- 
trol. On both sides, the sources of antagonism are found in 
the history of the two races in their relations to each other. 
That history is the logical and causative antecedent of all we 
now see. With physical freedom secured to the former slave 
race, therefore, is it not necessary to look for the higher free- 
dom, including the political, to the progress of intelligence, 
the growth of the experience of freedom on the part of the 
newly-emancipated race, and the slow but certain influence of 
the relations, interests and feelings which will arise on the side 
of the other race, from habituation to the new conditions of 
society which surround it. It seems certain that if the influ- 
ence of national politics and national parties could be wholly 
withdrawn from the South, we should see its people and com- 
munities as harmonious and peaceful in all their relations and 
ways as any section of the country. Why should the divisions 
and strifes of national politics be longer allowed to set at vari- 
ance communities whose substantial interests are thereby hin- 
dered and defeated? And if the influence of national party 
divisions were removed, and if those whose right to vote is 
now denied or abridged, should.no longer range themselves 
almost exclusively on the side of one of the two national par- 
ties, it seems clear that the evil we are discussing would rapidly 
disappear. 

The members of the Republican party profess to be deeply 
in sympathy with the voters of the South whose rights are now 
denied. What, except partisan interests and feelings, hinders 
them from advising and exhorting such voters of the South to 
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abjure national politics and parties, to look only, for the present 
at least, to the common public interests of their own States 
and communities, and to fix or change their relations as voters 
by the one test of their best interests as citizens of their own 
communities. If, to this suggestion, the Southern voter or his 
Northern friend answers that the voter has a right to vote 
freely on all questions and occasions, our reply would still be 
that experience shows that this right cannot be made available 
to the Southern voter by any legal or Constitutional means, 
against those who now deny it; and therefore the aim must be 
to change those false and pernicious relations of the races and 
parties at the South, which are so largely the cause of the 
denial of this right. To make a virtue of necessity, to adjust 
methods to the necessary conditions of the problem, is not cow- 
ardice or betrayal of principle; it is wisdom and prudence; it 
is the very essence of practical statesmanship. Our govern- 
ment is not an absolute monarchy nor an empire. There are 
things, no matter how just and righteous, which no power or 
officer under this government can do. If experience shows 
that political or legislative measures cannot be applied success- 
fully to the removal of an evil, the part of wisdom as well as 
of necessity is to forego attempts at political and legislative 
remedies.and devote our energies to methods and measures 
which are practicable and suited to remove the evil. Espe- 
cially it is the duty of those who are moved by a genuine 
desire to promote the best interests of those who suffer under 
a wrong, to cease pointing those whom they would aid, to 
measures which hitherto have brought to them only greater 
and more hopeless loss of rights. Such a course may necessa- 
rily invoive the sacrifice of some political aims and advantages, 
some surrender of long-cherished theories and principles of 
action, some acknowledgment of radical mistakes of policy, 
but no one who really values good results above mere party 
advantage or pride of apparent consistency, will hesitate as to 
his course in such a case. If the ballot was bestowed on those 
who were not qualified to use it or able to defend it, in the 
circumstances in which they were placed, then must we not 
concern ourselves with the work of preparing and qualifying 
such voters for such a use of the right they possess as shall in 
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time render them competent to vote wisely, as well as give 
them that habit of self-reliance, organization and courage, that 
mastery of the forces of our civilization, which they now lack 
and without which they find their legal right to vote a mockery 
and snare? Are not education, the acquisition of property, 
strict attention to home interests and concerns, identification as 
citizens with those who represent the property and intelligence 
of the communities in which they live, the abandonment of 
political associations and parties which cannot secure but rather 
imperil their rights, a patient and peaceful reliance on their 
own good conduct and growing intelligence and capacity, the 
only hopeful and sure means open to the mass of colored voters 
at the South, for disarming the opposition and enmity which 
now deprives them of their right to vote? And if this be 
true, what duty is more imperative upon those who deplore the 
special evil we have discussed, than that of abandoning all 
efforts to prolong, through party proclamations and appeals, 
a controversy which has resulted so disastrously to those in 
whose interest it has professedly been carried on ? 

The general problem of the peaceful adjustment of the con- 
troversies and antagonisms which our Southern question pre- 
sented during the first decade after the close of the civil war, 
is now by the admission of all, rapidly solving itself. The 
loyalty and patriotism of the people of the South is no longer 
doubted except by a few implacables. The industries of that 
section are marvellous in their results. Material prosperity of 
all kinds is rapidly restoring, in fact has already restored, a 
hopeful, contented, enterprising spirit to the people generally. 
The relations of the two races, except only in the domain of 
national politics, are harmonious and mutually helpful. Compar- 
ison will show that no section of our country has, in general, 
better local government, laws better administered, and all the 
functions of government more impartially, efficiently and eco- 
nomically discharged. The progress too, of education and the 
increase of the means of education have been equally remark- 
able and satisfactory. In the debate in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States on the Blair bill during the session of 1883-84, the 
testimony indisputably showed that as a rule the Southern 
States are doing all in their power to support the common 
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school systems of the several States of that section. Other 
great educational forces are supplementing the work of the 
States—such as the Peabody fund, the Slater fund, and the 
American Missionary Association,—while numerous other pri- 
vate and corporate agencies are adding to the aggregate amount 
and results of educational work. No one doubts but that the 
dangers arising from the illiteracy of Southern voters, which 
undoubtedly are one leading cause of the denial of the right 
to vote at the South, will in large part disappear with the 
removal of the prevailing illiteracy. As little can it be doubted 
but that education will give the Southern voter the capacity to 
so use his right to vote, to so adjust himself to his environ- 
ment, as to secure to himself in most cases the free enjoyment 
of his right to vote. The real weakness of illiterate voters in 
defending their own right to vote is illustrated in nearly every 
instance which has occurred of suppression of votes or intimi- 
dation of voters at the South. These results have occurred 
almost exclusively in those localities where the voters hindered 
or intimidated have been largely in excess, in numbers, of the 
voters who are charged with those wrongs. No such results 
could have arisen where the two parties were equally or nearly 
equally matched in point of education. 

Is it not, then, in the line of such methods and influences 
rather than of national political parties and what such parties 
ean accomplish, that the reasonable hope is found for the remo- 
val of the causes which have made possible the suppression or 
denial of the right to vote at the South? Is it not, then, the 
plain duty of sincere friends of those who are now deprived 
of their right to vote at the South, to put aside the old, unsuc- 
cessful, ineffective methods of political parties, and turn to the 
methods which, amidst all the antagonisms and turmoils of the 
last twenty years, have wrought the stupendous contrast which 
we now see, between the South of 1865 and the South of 
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Articte IV.— GOVERNMENT :-BY PARTY. 


IL. Tae Party AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
(Continued from the November Number, 1885.) 


THE natural conditions upon which our material civilization 
depends have been completed by a purely artificial expedient 
of our own, the adaption of money and the substitutes for 
money as the universal medium of exchanges. Society gets 
beyond the simple companionships of the primitive family or 
tribe when men begin to satisfy novel wants by trading off 
their superfluities for those of their neighbors. But it does 
not get very far, partly because the commodities themselves 
will not go very far, partly because they will not last very long, 
and partly because it is not easy to find in one of them a fair 
equivalent for any of the others. The superfluous sheep of 
one tribe may be exchanged for the superfluous bullocks or 
camels of the adjoining one, but not for property of any kind 
beyond the range to which the sheep can be driven, or beyond 
the period to which sheep may be expected to live; while 
within these limits of time and space the exchange can hardly 
be effected without loss to one side or the other, because the 
value of sheep cannot be exactly rendered in camels or cows 
or other commodities of the kind. Crude wealth, property in 
the products of the soil and in the flocks and herds supported 
by them, has a relatively small exchangeable value, it is so per- 
ishable, so hard to carry away, and so indeterminable in value. 
In general its characteristic is immobility, its insusceptibility 
to minute and wide distribution. Its tendency is to stay where 
it is, to multiply and accumulate on the hands which already 
possess it. The result is the concentration of the wealth of 
the community among the chief men in it, and the isolation of 
the community itself, which, having nothing to give to or take 
from its remoter neighbors, is left to work out its own civiliza- 
tion apart, according to its own unaided lights and resources. 

A medjum of exchanges is simply a commodity with an 
intrinsic value like any other, but fitted for circulation by com- 
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bining certain properties in which they are wanting. Gold for 
example, which is likely to become the sole medium, carries a 
great and a nearly indestructible value in a small bulk; it has 
a persistent uniformity of substance, so that one unit of it is 
the exact equivalent of every other anywhere and always; and 
it admits of minute and exact subdivisions, so that it can be 
distributed among many owners as the representative of small 
values or fractions of value. In a word it will go anywhere, . 
and wherever it goes all men are glad to take it in exchange 
for any kind or quantity of property. The moment a common 


standard and medium like this is agreed upon, and so far as 


agreed upon, wealth of all sorts begins to decentralize and 
redistribute itself. The exceeding mobility of the medium sets 
up a universal movement. The great cattle owner can now 
sell his superfluous sheep for an article which will purchase a 
thousand useful things which sheep would not purchase, and 
anybody who wants sheep can get them by trading off for gold 
things which would not purchase sheep. Thus men who before 
were rich by having a great deal of one commodity are now 
rich by having a little of many; wealth accumulated in any 
form is broken up and set flowing to all quarters in ever widen- 
ing circuits, with an increasing tendency to equable diffusion 
among all the individuals of the community. Moreover the 
community itself is brought into relations with more and 
remote ones. It has perhaps no indigenous products which 
ean be transported or sold beyond its own frontiers, brt if it 
has gold it can always command any transportable thing in the 
most distant quarter of the globe. The result of all this has 
been a real federation of very nearly the whole human race, in 
which the diversified wants and accumulated experiences of 
each confederate are brought to bear on the producing capaci- 
ties of all the others; and a homogeneous civilization is slowly 
diffusing itself, with the diffusion of varied wealth, through 
ancient barriers of language, law, religion, and race to the re- 
motest peoples. 

All these generous results are due, or directly related, to the 
fact that gold, or whatever is the medium, has, what other com- 
modities have not, a universal purchasing power—it will buy 
anything in any quantity anywhere. But for this very reason 
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all men are more eager to get it than they are to get anything 
else whatsoever. It becomes the preéminent object of compe- 
tition; and forasmuch as men’s avidities and abilities differ 
endlessly, some of the competitors will get more than others, 
While therefore the general tendency is toward the widest dif- 
fusion and the most equable distribution of wealth, and while 
that is the inevitable ultimate effect, the first effect is concen- 
tration in the hands of the most acquisitive competitors. We 
have the old inequality back again, only this time the concen- 
tration is not principally in the shape of lands, or cattle, or 
corn, or other the like ernde commodities, but of the one 
commodity which never fails to command all these things, 
This concentration is worse than the other in this respect, that 
you can put a great deal more wealth into the medium than 
you can into any single thing the medium will buy, that you 
ean get it there quicker and keep it there longer, and that you 
can do a great deal more with it. It is vastly better in this, 
that money has a mobility nothing else has, and that this mobil- 
ity is ceaselessly played upon by the most multifarious and 
aggressive kinds of competition. The great and disquieting 
evil of our times is no longer the inordinate greed and enor- 
mous acquisitions of land, upon which so many ancient oppres- 
sions were founded, for the simple reason that this is not now 
the form of property for which men in general have the most 
pressing need. The great landed estates are evidently doomed 
to dispersion, even in communities where ancient traditions 
and sentiments, and the careful contrivances of the law, are all 
at work to protect them. At any rate it is certain that our 
coming troubles are the portentous accumulations of money and 
of capital directly convertible into money, that is to say, of 
wealth in its most concentrated, inscrutable and effective form. 
There are no assignable limits to the havoc that might be 
wrought by a dozen consenting capitalists like Vanderbilt and 
Gould. But on the other hand they are operating with the 
most unstable and fugitive of forces, in the most uncertain sur- 
roundings and the most incalculable conditions. They have 
to deal with an assemblage of unrelenting rivalries that may 
be trusted, in the long run, to dissolve the most massive for- 
tunes, and whose tendency is always and irresistibly toward the 
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wider diffusion of wealth and the more equable participation of 
all men in it. 

Now, for obvious reasons, there is no individual, or corpora- 
tion, or society, so profoundly affected by the change in 
economic conditions as the State itself, whose prime function 
is the guardianship of these vast and varied activities. In the 
age of barter it collected its power in the crude form, as the 
trader collected the cattle or corn or slaves, owing to him; 
that is, it drew directly on the population for the men and the 
material required for its purposes. Tribute of this sort does 
not admit of uniform distribution among the contributors, nor 
can it be accurately adjusted to the wants of the State; it is 
sure to fall with heavier weight upon some than upon the 
others, and is always accompanied by an amount of profusion 
and waste profitable to the governing class. The whole com- 
munity suffers in its political, as in its commercial affairs, by 
the immobility of the form in which political power must be 
created. But with the adoption of a medium in which all 
claims may be satisfied and all payments made, tribute can be 
apportioned with something like uniformity to all the subjects 
alike, and when obtained it can be expended, without wastes, 
for all the elements and instruments of power, of the very 
kinds, in the very amounts required. There is now the 
possibility of restricting power to its appropriate uses, and of 
associating all men on equal terms in the creation and control 
of it. But while this is perfectly true, while the whole 
tendency of things in politics as in commerce, and for the 
same reasons in one as in the other, is toward the widest 
diffusion and the most equable distribution of responsibilities 
and of rights, it is also true that the government, that is, the 
men entrusted with the handling of public power, avail of all 
the properties of the medium in which the power is created. 
A tax in money may be distributed uniformly among all the 
subjects, as a requisition for men or material could not; for 
that very reason it will reach resources that were untouched 
before. It will carry to the entire population a burden that 
was confined to a part of it; for that very reason the burden 
may be increased without rousing attention and resistance. 
Again, it may be accumulated in unsuspected amounts, and 
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expended for unavowed or secret purposes, as men and material 
could not be. Now add to this occult and effective force of 
money, the force of a promise to pay money bye and bye, the 
credit of the government to its accumulated and available 
resources, the ability to anticipate the prospective wealth of the 
nation, to draw for immediate exigencies upon future genera- 
tions without consulting them. Is it difficult to understand 
that the very change in economic conditions which has made 
possible the great democratic ideals of the sovereignty of the 
people and the brotherhood of man, has, put into the hands of 
the government, as into the hands of the capitalist, an in- 
strument more potent for evil than government ever had 
before? If wealth, disputed by a myriad competitors and on 
its way to universal redistribution, tends to concentrate in the 
hands of the strongest competitor, how much more the power 
purchasable by wealth in the hands of the government. We 
have only to suppose that the old barbaric motives survive 
among the appliances of civilization, to explain all the anoma- 
lies of modern society. Germany, for example, is still a 
barbarian power, and her rulers men of the barbaric type, 
because her armies are filled by direct, compulsory draft upon 
the people; and this again, because the enemies she has found 
or created cannot be faced with any armament money could 
buy for her. But what would even this armament avail her, 
had not modern finance furnished her with the means to equip 
and sustain it? As all her neighbors on the continent are in 
like case, the famous diplomacy which has made the German 
Chancellor the arbiter of European politics is no more than 
skillful manipulation of the rivalries that immobilize brute 
forces, without a trace of the characteristic intelligence and 
temper of the age in it—the whole situation a savage anach- 
ronism, maintained beyond its time by the agencies of a civili- 
zation it disfigures and insults. 

It is only the other day that we ourselves were taken in the 
same straits; that is, we required a power money could not 
buy and which, therefore, could not be raised in the form of 
money. In the last agony of a desperate conflict we had to 
arm by a cruel conscription, whose sacrifice were borne mostly 
by the men, and the families of the men, upon whom it 
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fell; nor would this have availed could we not have drawn 
upon the entire wealth of the nation for the expenses of the 
war. The bare perpetuation of these necessities would have 
sufficed to arrest the normal development of our society by 
uncontrollable excesses in the creation and employment of 
public power. With concentration of all the forces of the 
community in the hands of the government for the one pur- 
pose of destruction, what hope or chance was there for those 
diffusive and equalizing tendencies upon which our civilization 
depends? The happy peculiarity of the situation was, that our 
return to the barbaric agents and methods of the past was but 
for the moment and for the extinction of a worse barbarism. 
The victory over the slaveholders’ rebellion at once swept out 
of the State the last of its unrighteous inequalities, and deliv- 
ered us, in the plenitude of our power, from all further 
necessity for exhausting efforts. No irreconcilable interests 
of different sections, no enduring antipathies of race or class, 
survived to disturb the internal order; no formidable foe lay 
within striking distance of our frontiers. In the instantaneous 
solution of all our earlier problems, we had acquired a uniform 
constituency in which the political rights and obligations of all 
the constituents were equalized, and had brought public power 
down to dimensions and into a form which admitted of easy 
and equable distributions of its burden among them. It was a 
prodigious revolution, in the scope and completeness of it 
without precedent in political history. For the first time a 
great State faced the problen of government stripped of all 
confusing accessories and perilous complications, reduced to 
the simple terms of a problem in finance; how to get a 
perfectly calculable sum of money by uniform taxation of all 
the wealth within its domains. It is of the last importance 
that we assure ourselves of these abiding conditions into which 
public power was brought by the close of the civil war, before 
we touch the abuses to whjch it has lent itself during the last 
twenty years. They are but an incident and an episode of its 
decentralization, the momentary detention in unguarded and 
unscruplous hands of fragments of a vast accumulation surviv- 
ing the emergency which created it, doomed to dispersion 
under all the permanent forces of the time and place. 
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The war ended abruptly, and the tremendous necessities of 
the war; but not the fiscal system which had provided for 
them. The government had no difficulty in disbanding its 
victorious armies, discharging superfluous employees, counter- 
manding prospective contracts, and stopping expenditures 
which had no longer an object ; but it could not at once reduce 
its monetary establishments to the easy requirements of peace. 
It was impossible to repeal the vast and complicated legislation 
which had spread a net-work of taxes over all the capital and 
industries of the country without putting something in the 
place of it; and while the legislation stood, the machinery 
which gave it effect stood with it. The problem, as I have 
said, was simply a problem in political finance, but problems in 
political finance are not themselves simple, and this one in the 
magnitude and perplexities of it was wholly without precedent 
in human history. How to collect all the available power of 
the community for protection against imminent and continuing 
dangers, is the task that has been set to every other considera- 
ble state of our times for the last hundred years; it fell to us 
alone to unarm as promptly as we had armed, to stop the inflow 
of exaggerated and redundant revenue by bringing down the 
law and the apparatus of law, from the dimensions of war to 
the dimensions of peace. What revenue does the state require 
for its diminished liabilities, and how can this amount be appor- 
tioned to the wealth of the country? Nothing sounds simpler 
than the question put that way. What is that boasted initi- 
ative of government that we have confided to our rulers good 
for, if it cannot solve, off-hand, a little problem like that? Un- 
happily for the initiative of government and for the men who 
held it and for the people who chose them, the question was 
put another way, without precedents and without warning, in 
the midst of all the confusion and the dazzling lights of the 
ended war, by an unforseen and incomprehensible situation. 
Any actuary could have calculated in his office the probable 
amount of money required by the government for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1867, and could have appor- 
tioned the amount accurately enough to the distribution of the 
national wealth. Ido not believe the statesman ever lived who 
could have promptly evoked the requisite measures out of the fis- 
cal system actually in force ; and that was the thing to be done. 
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In these circumstances we need not wonder that the govern- 
ment lost its initiative—and its head ; that the readjustment 
of the lightened burden of taxation was not determined by any 
high political ideals, or by the established and commanding 
principle of our system. The continuity of our development 
was interrupted for the moment by the hazards and the clamor 
of the hour; taxes were taken off to please the classes who 
were restive under them, or left on to please the classes who 
wanted them on. The people, wearied by long strife and pre- 
occupied by its own affairs in the reviving prosperities of the 
country, was absent from the scene; the vast and rival interests 
that had risen round the State in the operations of the war, 
thronged to the capital and were masters of the situation. For 
the next twenty years the legislation and the policy of the gov- 
ernment were blown about like a weather-vane in conflicting 
winds, a turmoil ard uproar of insistent interests which at last 
left to the government but one unmoving foothold and one 
continuing motive, namely, the interest of the governing body 
itself. How to negotiate new alliances by profitabie surren- 
ders, by illimitable servility to multiply its resources and con- 
solidate its power—this became the problem of the men whose 
predecessors had solved triumphantly the high problems of the 
first era of American history. Again I say, let us not forget 
the new conditions in which all this happened ; or the old fact 
I have spoken of before, that in this way all government grows, 
through continuous acquisitions of power purchased by contin- 
uous cessions of the prizes and profits of government. The 
scandals we blush for are but an incident on the way to that 
final redistribution of all political prerogative, which is the 
sovereignty of the people. 

I.—As was to have been expected, the more urgent demands 
upon the government for the remission of taxes did not come 
from those who really bore the heavier burdens, but from those 
who thought they did; in other words, according to the fa- 
miliar experience of all financial legislation, from the classes 
subjected to direct taxation. The individual who had an an- 
nual income of $10,000, was probably paying a large fraction 
of it in minute sums, without thinking about it, as increased 
cost for the necessaries and luxuries of life. What he was dis- 
tinctly aware of and restless under was the sum taken out of it 
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en-bloc as undisguised income-tax. On the eve of commercial 
enterprises that required all the means left over by the annual 
consumption of the country, instant pressure was put on the 
government to take off all taxes which palpably diminished the 
available amount of capital or of the credit founded upon it. 
All these taxes were included in the Internal Revenue Act of 
1862; and, accordingly, it was mainly by successive amend- 
ments to this act that the revenues of the government have 
been reduced hitherto. In itself this was a reasonable conces- 
sion to the natural demands of trade, without prejudice or fa- 
vor to one portion of the people rather than another, and profit- 
able to the government only as it diffused everywhere a feeling 
of relief from vexatious restrictions. The full effect of it was 
exhausted in the act itself of repealing the duties, and involved 
no partizan alliances except so far as one remission was granted 
sooner than another. The real alliances, and the direct profit 
to the government, arose with the retention of taxes, in obedi- 
ence to the urgency of classes interested for any reason in keep- 
ing them on; for they were in a condition, which the others 
were not, of makiug their continued support of the govern- 
ment dependent on the continuance of the tax. Such, in some 
obscure way, was the effect of maintaining the duty on bank- 
circulation ; more obvious that. of the continued duties upon 
tobacco ; meet obvious of all, so far as the Internal Revenue 
tariff was concerned, that of the duties on alcoholic fiuids. 
Without really offending anybody, since the subjects of the 
tax themselves felt the fitness of it, the temperance sentiment 
of the country was heartily enlisted on the side of the Repub- 
lican party, and told in many a hotly contested election down 
to the diversion of 1884, when it outran the concessions of the 
government, and went off after a candidate of its own with 
fatal effect. 

But the class of taxes around which gathered the most 
powerful and active coalition of interests was the duties on im- 
ports, the effect of which was to close the market to foreign 
competition, and to create within it an artificial price for the 
home product. By the simple fact that in the apparently 
inexhaustible American market American wares could be sure 
of selling for more than they were worth, all branches of manu- 
factures were stimulated into sudden development, and the 
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manufacturers, in the very act of preparing to dispute the mar- 
ket with one another, rallied as one man to extort the mainten- 
ance of the duties on which their fortunes were supposed to 
depend. What in normal conditions.of trade is a mere matter 
of business enterprise became a subject of special legislation 
and an exciting form of political activity. A new wing to the 
Republican party was in fact formed out of the discordant 
materials of all the parties, drawn together by interests and 
with a doctrine unknown to any of them, save as themes for 
academic discussion and platform truisms. What it claimed, 
under the sounding phrase of protection to American Industry, . 
which took in the very men who used it, was the continued 
power to sell goods up to the margin of values established by 
the protective tariff ; what it offered was votes, and the various 
means to get more votes when more were wanted. The alli- 
ance was practically concluded on the terms proposed, and for 
twenty years successive Republican administrations were kept 
in place by the ever heartier support of the manufacturing class. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that there is no need for 
suggesting corrupt motives or clandestine agreements in any of 
these measures. Time out of mind, and everywhere, they have 
been freely used as legitimate devices of party warfare. They 
have the perfect frankness of all public legislation, and they 
take effect, upon whole masses of men, who cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be direct and conscious parties to corrupt negotia- 
tions. But when this qualification has been made it must be 
said that, upon the whole, it does not appear that the subsiding 
volume of public revenue could have been manipulated in a 
manner more profitable to the government. The control of the 
entire system of taxation, the undefined right of readjusting 
diminishing burdens to growing wealth, in its own way, was 
played for all it was worth, from the fall of the rebellion to 
the fall of the Republican party. 

All these are the excusable abuses that accompany the crea- 
tion of power. We have next to consider abuses, of a far 
graver kind, that go with the employment of power. No sys- 
tem of taxation can be openly profligate in a society like ours. 
No expenditure of public money for profit of the government 
can be otherwise in any. 
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Articte V.—WEAK POINTS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
FAITH, AS IT IS COMMONLY STATED. 


Ir is an apt figure which the prophet Isaiah uses to denote 
an attractive but insufficient theory, an alluring but disappoint- 
ing hope, and a tempting but hurtful course of life, when he 
says: “For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
_ himself on it, and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it.” It reminds one of discomfort not 
unmixed with absurdity. We are amused, when others are 
subjected to the trial of attempting to sleep on too short a bed, 
or to wrap themselves in too narrow a covering; and we are 
vexed, when the misadventure overtakes ourselves. It costs 
vain efforts, wakeful hours, present inconvenience, future 
lassitude; and it is looked back upon with a comic ruefulness 
and a marked sense of injury. And so the prophet’s words 
have passed into a proverbial expression, to serve a turn, when 
men would criticize evident short comings; be these more or 
less serious. We usually apply the language to our opponents ; 
but candid reflection sometimes suggests, that it has at least a 
partial application to what have been our own systems, plans, 
and enterprises. Experience supplies room for doubt, caution, 
iimitation, further inquiry, where at first we had only certainty 
and enthusiasm, in view of a seeming perfection. After the 
lapse of years, every thoughtful and truth-loving student finds 
occasion to review his early theories and the current philosophy 
of his own school, in the light of wider observation, more numer- 
ous teachers, the positions of varied schools, and maturer reflec- 
tion. He asks himself, whether the theories in which he was 
instructed, and of which he became an ardent advocate, are as 
free from objection, as once they appeared to be; and whether 
there are not facts which they do not adequately cover, and 
requirements of reason which they do not fully meet. And so 
it often happens, that a recent graduate is abundantly satisfied 
with an intellectual bed and covering which cramp and chill a 
gray-headed investigator. Old men sometimes have shorter 
and simpler creeds than young men. 
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Such inquiry arises in connection with natural science, the 
fine arts, law, medicine, literature, politics, and philosophy, and 
it presents itself in connection with theology and practical reli- 
gion. For there, also, we have, figuratively, a bed, on which 
we like to repose, and a covering which, in ample folds, we 
would fain draw around us. And we lie down on our bed of 
theologic dogma, and wrap ourselves about with corresponding 
church methods, so eagerly at the outset, that we are like the 
tired youth at night, on his first pedestrian trip, who, not until 
after several hours of heavy sleep, begins to realize, towards 
the morning, that his bed is somewhat short and his covering 
inconveniently narrow. There are not a few Christians, in 
like manner, who, as the hours of this earthly night elapse, 
and the morn of heaven gradually dawns, begin to feel the 
imperfection of those intellectual and spiritual couches on 
which their rest has been unbroken. These thoughts may 
prepare us to consider, with a friendly view, for purposes of 
improvement and not of destruction, 


Some possinty Weak Pornts oF our EvANGELICAL Farra as 
THAT HAS ORDINARILY BEEN PRESENTED. 


I need not dwell on its strong points, for these are many, 
are well known, are frequently argued, are reasonably appre- 
ciated, and cannot be successfully denied. They are the char- 
acteristics which difference it from the corruptions of Roman- 
ism, and from the unscripturalness and spiritual weakness of 
the various heresies, and which have made it strong in convert- 
ing and sanctifying power, so that its history is a record of spir- 
itual victories. But a fortress, in the main impregnable, may 
have unguarded approaches, low ramparts, poorly-constructed 
walls, and an insufficiently supplied arsenal and magazine. It 
is the friend, as well as the enemy, who will note these, and it 
will be well for the garrison, and especially for those in com- 
mand, to know the facts just as they are. It becomes, then, 
those who believe in what is technically termed “ Evangeli- 
cal” Christianity, as distinguished from Papacy and Ritualism, 
on the one hand, and from all forms of Rationalism on the 
other, to ask whether, as commonly presented, it has not in- 
cluded some weak and untenable positions and unfortunate and 
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mistaken tendencies, as well as eternal principles and immova- 
ble foundations. That it has is rendered probable by several 
significant facts, which I will briefly indicate : 

1. It has divided itself into numerous sharply-defined and 
not always friendly sects. This implies, that the all-important 
unity of the church has been overridden by differences of view 
felt to be necessary, and in some respects to be momentous. 
These differences are found, on examination, to relate largely 
to the method of stating and defending evangelical doctrine, 
on such points as God, creation, moral government, sin, redemp- 
tion, future life, judgment, heaven, and hell. One school of 
evangelical theology (the Calvinistic, for example), sets forth 
the facts of the system in what it considers a scriptural and 
reasonable manner. But this so offends the intelligence and 
sensibility of other evangelical Christians, that they vehemently 
denounce such an exposition, and substitute one widely variant, 
which is equally distasteful to the first class. Soon a third, a 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth school similarly emerges, and hardens 
into a sect, claiming to be the true representative of primitive 
evangelical Christianity. Thus the churches which came 
out from the Papacy speedily divided on the Continent, 
into the Lutheran, the Calvinistic or Reformed, and the 
Arminian or Remonstrant; and in Great Britain, into the 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Independent or Con- 
gregational, and subsequently the Baptist and Methodist, 
omitting smaller bodies. Within these, again, came war- 

ring schools, often schismatic in spirit, if not in form, 
which based themselves on something sacramentarian, or 
hierarchical, or ritualistic, or philosophic, which was supposed 
to embody an idea essential to a true conception and a 
_ valid defense of the Gospel. Plainly, these divisions and their 
perpetuation to the present day show, that no formulated state- 
ment of evangelical doctrine commands general assent; that 
each attempt to make one with clearness and definiteness leads 
to dissent; that there are difficulties connected with the 
scheme, the attempted solution of which has thrown its advo- 
cates into mutual antagonisms. Allowing now the impossibility 
of uniting Christians in any extended philosophical creed, does 
not this suggest the need of patient revision and abridgment, 
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to see whether undue specifications, unwarranted assumptions 
in fact and philosophy, and unnecessary incongruities have not 
been embraced, which are really the weak places in the system ? 

2. Then it is to be noticed, that these rival “ evangelical ” 
sects, after ages of discussion, have made but small impression 
upon their “ unevangelical” but professedly Christian opposers, 
except in the limitation of the growth of the erring bodies, by 
a superior spiritual power over the masses. It is not sufficient 
to allege that bad men will of course reject the gospel. These 
are not to be summarily set down as bad men, influenced by 
corrupt motives. Frequently they combine intellectual ability, 
varied and exact scholarship, and pure character, differing from 
ourselves simply in opinion. They reverence the Scriptures 
and lead a life of piety and philanthropy, but, while standing 
on some kind of a gospel basis, fail to appreciate the evidence 
in favor of our formulated “evangelical” faith, as that has 
commonly been stated. This fairly raises the question, Does 
the main difficulty inhere in our faith, fundamentally consid- 
ered? Assuredly not; but rather in superadded philosophies, 
in unwarranted inferences, in unduly multiplied minutis, and 
possibly in a degree of blindness on our part to certain classes 
of facts. Charitably and intelligently allowing that our edu- 
cated and devout critics seek the truth, as do we, must we not 
suspect that there is some force in their objections to our for- 
mulated doctrines? May it not be, that we have a little, just a 
little, of the narrowness which they think that they see in us ? 
Grant that they have the most serious reason to inquire, why 
their views have not prevailed more largely among intelligent 
and spiritual Christians, and why they themselves have not led 
the way more broadly to the triumph of true religion over sin 
and error in the world, does that relieve us from ascertaining 
our part of the responsibility for the lack of unity which the 
Christian faith presents before mankind? Failing to convince 
one another, and failing to silence our “ unevangelical ” yet 
Christian critics, must we not find some truth in Tennyson’s 
exclamation : 


‘* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
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3. To these facts we must add that most conspicuous one of 
our time, that, to a certain extent, a disintegration of the formu- 
lated evangelical faith has set in. There is no earthquake con- 
vulsion, no overturning of foundations, no toppling over of the 
entire edifice. Yet is there a quiet, steady, progressive spirit 
of doubt and of persistent investigation. There are constantly 
renewed individual efforts, and occasional denominational at- 
tempts, to restate important doctrines and to newly-formulate 
the faith. There is no revolutionary intent within our ranks, 
The mouniains are not overthrown ; but there is a washing away 
of the soil, and even a crumbling away of the rock surface, 
The all-bathing atmosphere, the dew, the rain, the frost, the ice, 
have a disintegrating and dissolving effect. Our theological 
professors no longer succeed in dealing with religious problems 
as if they were geometrical propositions, easily and certainly 
demonstrated before their classes. The definitions are criti- 
cised, the supposed axioms are called in question, and the con- 
tinuity in the logical chain is denied. The ancient method of 
Procrustes, to cut the man off till he fitted the short bed, is not 
now submitted to. The student demands a theological bed 
upon which he can stretch at full length of soul. Nor is the 
exegetical road as readily traveled as of old. Some of the 
stereotyped proof-texts put on strangely altered meanings, in 
these days of wider scholarship and more skillful and candid 
interpretation. Church history, also, testifies as to primitive 
beliefs less like a prepared and tutored witness, than it used to 
do, a few years back. Pastors find doubts, not only in the 
minds of the scoffers, who never darken the church door, but 
also in those of the devout, who fill the pews. On this side of 

the Atlantic, the elder and the younger President Edwards, 
with their immediate successors in New England, unconsciously, 
yet pressed by a felt necessity for a better theodicy, began this 
work, by taking to pieces the old Caivinism for the confessed 
purpose of improvement; and it was carried on by such pro- 
gressive thinkers as Dr. N. W. Taylor, of New Haven, Profes- 
sors Stuart and Park, of Andover, and Professor Finney, of 
Oberlin. These have been followed in turn by Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell and the so-called “ New Departure ” brethren. Meanwhile 
J. McLeod Campbell, Principal Tulloch, and Professor Robert- 
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son Smith, in Scotland, Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, F. W. Robert- 
son, Frederick D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Dean Stanley, and the whole “ Broad Church ” section of 
the Established Church, in England, have given a still wider 
range to speculation. * Germany has thrown into the same scale 
her weight of universal learning. And so it comes to pass, that 
systems of evangelical faith are now accepted only for “ sub- 
stance of doctrine,” and the young men are finding difficulty in 
reaching a settled conclusion as to the true conception of inspi- 
ration, of the origin and nature of sin, of the philosophy of 
regeneration and atonement, of the exact idea and ground of 
justification, of the character and extent of probation, of the 
scope, conditions and effect of the judgment. The truths that 
seem to stand firm are the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, and 
the facts of redemption and retribution. Is it not evident that 
a feeling pervades Christendom, that the evangelical faith is 
not in a satisfactory form; that possibly it will need to put its 
present formule into temporary solution, that the doctrines 
may crystallize afresh around another central idea? Plainly, 
there is some weakness that must be replaced with strength, 
some misjudgment that must be corrected; so that in a just 
sense, “the (theological) bed is shorter than that a (thinking) 
man can stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” 

Let us, then, inquire where our evangelical weaknesses 
probably are to be found. I shall make a few practical 
suggestions and queries, rather than bold and positive asser- 
tions : 

1. Have not part of our statements and reasonings concern- 
ing God, in His relations to human character and destiny, been 
based too much on an ideal rather than on the real condition 
of the world? Have we not presented a theory of the world, 
instead of the world in fact, in order to make our system hold 
together? If a first-class New England village, full of schools 
and churches, fairly represented the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the world and the idea of human probation, our the- 
ology would have comparatively few difficulties in the depart- 
ment in question. We could then show how blameworthy are 
those who grow up with evil characters, in spite of home influ- 
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ences, and public school instruction, and Sunday-school train- 
ing, and pulpit exhortation, and the good example of friends 
and neighbors. We could then make the reasonableness of their 
punishment still clearer, by pointing to what had been done in 
vain to reclaim them from sin ; to their familiarity from infancy 
upward with the idea of God as their Heavenly Father, of 
Christ as their divine-human Saviour, of holiness as the crown 
of their being, of sin as the disgrace and ruin of the soul, of an 
atonement made for a lost world, and of repentance and faith 
and the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, as insuring forgiveness, 
sanctification and the gracious rewards of heaven. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sinners thus situated seldom do quarrel with a clear, 
discriminating statement of evangelical doctrine, in its applica- 
tion to themselves. I have sometimes thought that our ortho- 
dox New England divines constructed their theology for just 
such a community as that in which they lived; only, in the 
absent-mindedness of the study and the pulpit, calling it the 
world! The trouble begins the moment we leave the favored 
village, and step out into the broad, actual world, and study 
children and men as they are commonly found, with hereditary 
evil in their souls and depraving influences all around them, 
and, in most cases, with a complete ignorance, from birth to 
death, of the salvation which our theory provides for them. 
Now, a bed large enough for a New England village may be 
too small for a world; and the covering that may wrap the 
children and adults of actual Christian communities may be too 
narrow to protect the degraded masses of professed Christen- 
dom and the successive generations of hundreds of millions of 
unenlightened heathen. 

2. As a kindred query, I ask, whether we have not insisted 
too much on the necessity of a regulation-piety, in order to sal- 
vation ; and thus failed to recognize that which was unusual or 
unprofessional in form and somewhat microscopic in amount?! 
In the physical world we naturally like organic forms and 
appreciable masses. Yet even there science has taught us the 
mathematically infinite divisibility of matter, and the ultra- 
microscopic diminutiveness of atoms, molecules, and even 
germs. No man can say how far the analogy may hold good 
in the moral world, as to the diminutiveness of right character, 
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where its minute germ has a specially unfavorable environment. 
The theological professor, who dissuasively told the student 
that wished to marry his high-tempered daughter, that the 
grace of God could dwell where neither of them could, should 
he not have carried out his idea to many other applications in 
the world! Have not we, evangelical Christians, in a proper 
enough admiration of pronounced right character, and in a 
very necessary effort to promote a visible and tangible holiness, 
failed to make due allowance for spiritual possibilities in cir- 
cumstances outside of our experience? We know how to deal 
with persons who perversely cling to serious error, and who 
wilfully persist in known sin, amid much light. We can point 
out the trustworthy evidences of piety in those who repent and 
believe under the preaching of the gospel, and who offer them- 
selves for reception into the Christian church. This is well, 
for it pertains to cases with which we have responsibly to deal. 
But what of the cases outside of the church, and others outside 
of Christendom, with which God alone can deal, and with 
which he alone is perfectly familiar, as regards the facts and 
principles involved? He can produce, in the vegetable realm, 
wondrous results from a very minute and long barren seed, 
especially where He changes soil and climate. Perhaps He can 
do the same in the moral realm, from a germ too small for us 
to perceive, and in soil which to our eyes appears too dry and 
barren to nurture the feeblest life. The grossest system of 
religious error, of debasing superstition, of corrupt practice, 
may yet retain such fractional moral truth, derived from natu- 
ral conscience or early tradition, as may be used by the Holy 
Spirit to initiate, though very feebly at first, and in this world, 
a right character. Yet this germ of right character, trans- 
planted to the better soil of the next life, with the knowledge 
there obtained of the redeeming love of Christ, may become a 
glorified soul. And yet, because of supposed requirements of 
our evangelical system, we have been ready to say, in such a 
document as the Westminster Confession of Faith, that “the 
visible church . . . consists of all those throughout the 
world who profess the true religion, with their children, . . . 
out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” 
And this impossibility, again, is affirmed of “ men not professing 
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the Christian religion,” “be they never so diligent to frame 
their lives according to the light of nature and the law of that 
religion they do profess.” And “to assert and maintain that 
these may ” be saved, is declared to be “ very pernicious and to 
be detested.” Yet it might have been supposed that the West- 
minster divines would not so soon have forgotten the wide- 
sweeping principle which, to meet certain cases, they felt com- 
pelled to lay down in the paragraph immediately preceding : 
“ Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by 
Christ, through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how He pleaseth. So, also, are all other elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word.” Surely one may be “incapable of being outwardly 
called,” by distance and inaccessibility, as truly as through 
bodily or mental disability. And the evangelical bodies have 
unwisely been wont to base the argument for foreign missions 
upon this sweeping and final condemnation of those who have 
constituted the vast majority of the human race since the ear- 
liest days. To suppose that Christ’s atonement can ensure sal- 
vation for those who in this life never heard of it, provided, 
through the Holy Spirit’s influence, given for Christ’s sake, the 
germ of righteousness is found in their hearts—what Joseph 
Cook calls “the essential Christ ’—often is accounted unsafe, 
if not heretical.* May it not be, that our “evangelical” bed 


* That some better statement as to the element of piety requisite 
for salvation is needed, to prevent an appearance of weakness at this 
point, is evident from the article of Professor A. A. Hodge, D.D., 
LL.D., on ‘“‘Godly Jews and Heathens,”—which has appeared since 
the above was written—in the Independent of September 17, 1885, 
occasioned by the case of the benevolent Jew, Sir Moses Montefiore, of 
whom he ingeniously remarks: ‘‘ Very probably loving and embracing 
the real Jesus in his heart, his intellectual bias and national and social 
position may have so modified his expression of Christian faith as to 
render it unrecognizable by us.” Dr. Hodge further asserts, that the 
Presbyterian standards ‘‘ never affirm that God has bound himself never 
to lead any person outside the church to the knowledge of essential 
truth, independently of human agency; or not to save him, although 
his relation to Christ may be so obscured by peculiar conditions as to 
elude our recognition.” But these ‘‘ standards” may strongly imply 
what they do not in words affirm ; and they may be interpreted skilfully 
to allow of unmentioned exceptions, which yet are so few as to make no 
practical difference. And if an argument can thus hold in favor of the 
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is shorter than the New Testament pattern and our covering 
too narrow for the spiritual wants of mankind, for which God, 
however, has made ample provision; and that this is answer- 
able for the grave doubts as to our system, which are becoming 
so widespread ¢ 

3. I venture to inquire, whether we have not reasoned too 
severely from a few abstract points of metaphysics and moral 
philosophy, assumed as indisputable, and from too limited a 
selection of the numerous figurative statements of Scripture 
respecting the divine relations and action? Some men are 
nothing, if not logical; but these are not always the best dis- 
cerners of truth. A poet has been known to see further than 
aphilosopher. The inspired men of old were largely imaginative 
prophets and psalmists. Our intuitions and sentiments often 
compel us to reject positions which for a time seem to be 
affirmed by an inexorable logic. But we afterwards discover, 
that the logie started with a false assumption, or mistook a 
rhetorical figure in its premiss for a literal fact. Now our ev- 
angelical theologians, like all system-makers, have been chiefly 
logicians, and have reasoned out their scheme from the sup- 
posed implications of a few philosophical principles and a few 
scriptural expressions. This rigorous method has given a 
somewhat artificial and mechanical aspect to our system, as 
though it belonged to the realm of matter rather than of spirit, 
of mathematics rather than of morals. It has seemed to lack 
the needed flexibility of a moral system of government. Of 
some of its most logical forms men have said, that they were 
elear, connected, consistent and false. Plain Christians have 
so pronounced, as well as criticising theologians. Even in the 
authors of such schemes an irrepressible natural sentiment has 
protested, at’ times, against the logical conclusion; as when 
Calvin said of his doctrine of a divine decree of reprobation, 
“ decretum horribile, confiteor.” 

We are all influenced in our conceptions and reasonings by 
personal associations and surroundings. These mould our ideas 
salvation of a Jew, who lived the long life of a hundred years ina 
Christian land, without change of religion, though in constant inter- 
course with Christians, it ought not to be difficult for such acute theolo- 


gians to show, that the benefit of Christ’s salvation may reach those who 
live in the unbroken darkness of heathenism. 
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and our interpretations. Men whose studies led them easily 
to a single illustration or analogy of divine relations to man, 
and who lived in olden times, under autocratic monarchs, would 
be likely to color the Biblical representations of divine 
government (which after all are but imperfect figures, borrowed 
from human civil government) with the notions of their times. 
Power, authority, supremacy, majesty, sovereignty would nat- 
urally be uppermost in their minds, associated with omnis- 
cience and all comprehending purpose. Government would be 
based on command, resting upon the supposed absolute rights 
of the omnipotent Creator, and would resolve itself into mere 
law, executive of an abstract, inexorable, retributive justice. In 
such hands, even a redemption—notwithstanding numerous and 
quite varied Scriptural figures—would be made to wear simply a 
severely penal aspect, and a merciful forgiveness be turned into 
a piece of legal and commercial book-keeping; the Book of 
Life becoming a divine ledger, in which the debit of the sins 
of the redeemed is carefully balanced by the credit of Christ’s 
imputed righteousness. And it may easily be seen, how, by 
similar treatment, the striking figures of Scripture, which de- 
seribe the effect of the life and death of Christ, figures most 
true and instructive, when taken as such, have been literalized 
and reasoned from as logical propositions, and made to yield 
philosophical and theological dogmas. These dogmas men 
have been ealled on to accept, or to reject the gospel! Plying 
their abstract metaphysics and rigorous logic upon the idea of 
sin, they take up a single wrong act, of adult or child, and de- 
clare it, because committed against an infinite being, to possess 
infinite guilt in the eye of divine justice and true reason, and 
to be worthy of an infinite punishment! They thus shock 
equally the human understanding and the human _ heart; 
making the slightest offence and the most heinous crime alike 
infinite, and confounding the evil tendency of sin, as act and 
principle, with the guilt of an individual transgressor ; which 
latter, in a perfect government, must be graduated according 
to his possible knowledge of what he was doing. 
A famous writer once said, that there was nothing so 
hard as the heart of a thoroughbred metaphysician. This is 
because a metaphysician deals with abstractions and not with 
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persons, and has so much confidence in his speculations and 
such faith in logic, that he is ready to push his conclusions to 
the utmost extent, cost what it may to the human beings con- 
cerned. Thus the most cruel fanaticisms have followed from 
a mistaken application of the abstractidea of Right. But if 
the concrete Right, which is Love, had been the guiding idea, 
that would have suggested and cared for personal welfare, and 
would have forbidden the cruelty. Even John Calvin, who, 
because of his doctrine of eternal reprobation, might be sup- 
posed to come under this accusation of hard-heartedness, could 
yet caustically say of certain warring theologians, in the Dedi- 
cation of his famous “ Institutes”: “If the fathers were now 
restored to life, and heard this art of wrangling, which they 
call speculative divinity, they would not suspect the dispute 
to have the least reference to God.” It is a curious fact, that 
Guizot, in his laudatory biography of Calvin, makes a criticism 
in this very line. He says: ‘This brings me to Calvin’s great 
misiake. He was much more engrossed in speculations con- 
cerning God, than in the observation of mankind.... He 
meditated and imagined, and if I dared, I would say, that he 
presents God to us, and describes him, as if he knew him thor- 
oughly and had exclusive possession of him. He then sum- 
mons man into the presence of God, and denies or calmly re- 
jects everything in him which does not accord with or cannot 
be adjusted to the God whom he has conceived and depicted. 
... Calvin has a very imperfect knowledge and understanding 
of man, because he professed to know and understand too much 
about God.” 

I fear that it is such speculations as these, and kindred ones, 
arguing the entire distinction between benevolence and justice, 
and the eternal and inexorable demand of the latter for an in- 
finite penalty for the least transgression (of which we have had 
a specimen lately inthe Worth American Review), that disgust 
men with evangelical religion, and multiply Universalists and 
skeptics. Men contend for a theology that prevents a theod- 
icy. God is indeed supreme and almighty; but Reason and 
Love, not Power and Will, are the grand characteristics and 
chief glory of his government. He is a loving Father, as well 
as an almighty Creator and a just Ruler. He created to bless ; 
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not in pride but in benevolence. If He purposed a system 
which, by the element of freedom, made sin a possibility, and 
even involved it as a certainty, he also had equally in mind 
redemption for the entire race that was to fall. For are we 
not told that “the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the 
world ;” that it was Christ himself who created the world for 
his own redeeming purposes ; and that he is to be the universal 
Judge because he is the one Mediator. Hence no man will be 
damned simply for having been a sinner ; still less for any sin- 
gle act or acts of sin, as having an infinite guilt deserving an 
infinite punishment ; but only for cherishing a persistent sinful 
character, committed to perpetual rebellion against God, and 
which could not be won to righteousness even by the divine 
sacrifice on the cross. May it not be, that we have weakened 
our evangelical system, by putting on it, through abstract 
theorizing, an unnecessary aspect of hardness and injustice? 
The narrow covering only accommodates certain narrow ideas, 
4. And this suggests, as an additional query, whether an un- 
biblical weakness may not be found in our having embraced 
theories which make the human race center in Adam rather 
than in Christ? Biblical statements deal largely with the world 
asaunit. Mankind are regarded not simply as so many indi- 
Vidials, but as a race. God does more than to take a census. 
A race they stood before the divine mind from eternity, as to 
creation, as to the fall, as to redemption; the last, however, 
having always been the determining factor or motive. Hence 
Christ is the true key to God’s earthly providence, and to all 
that relates to human history forever. The Adam of Eden is 
but the introduction to “the second Adam,” of Palestine and 
Calvary; or as Paul expresses it, “is a figure of him that was 
to come,” whose racial relations are equally universal and far 
more important. Most emphatically Paul asserts this, in the 
famous fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, (Revised 
Version): “For if by the trespass of the one, the many died, 
much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.... So 
then, as through one trespass the judgment came unto all men 
to condemnation, even so, through one act of righteousness the 
free gift came unto all men to justification of life. For as 
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through the one man’s disobedience the many were made sin- 
ners, even so through the obedience of the one shall the many 
be made righteous. . . . Where sin abounded, grace did abound 
more exceedingly.” And similarly, in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he boldly affirms: “ For since by man came death, 
by man cam: also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive. . . . The 
first man Adam became a living soul: the last Adam became a 
life-giving spirit.” With this view harmonize the numerous 
declarations of the Bible as to God’s redeeming love for the 
whole world, and as to the death of Christ on the behalf of all 
men. Such is genuine evangelical doctrine,—an evangel drawn 
directly from inspired sources,—and it furnishes firm ground 
on which to stand, in preaching Christianity and in dealing 
with objectors. So taught the pious Hannah More, in her 
poem on the Slave Trade, a century since, addressing the 
heathen African : 
‘*If then, thy troubled soul has learned to dread 

The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps tread, 

On Him, who made thee what thou art, depend ; 

He who withholds the means accepts the end. 


Thy mental night thy Savior will not blame, 
He died for those who never heard his name.” 


But have not many representatives of the evangelical faith 
presented views wholly or partially at variance with this quite 
fundamental truth? Have they not industriously connected 
the race with Adam, in respect to sin and ruin,—even by the 
most singular federal and realistic theories—as they have not 
connected it with Christ, as respects opportunity for salvation ? 
Some have even denied that he died for any but the elect; 
thus blotting out the truth that heis “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” and is “the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” Others, 
who admit and even earnestly contend for the universality of 
the atonement, as a theory and as an exegesis of Scripture, 
annul its practical effect, by limiting its saving influence to 
those who happen to live in Christian lands, where the historic 
fact is proclaimed. They thus exclude the immense majority 
of the human race down to the present day (happily, but in- 
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consistently excepting infants) from the possibility of any say- 
ing benefit from the blood that yet is declared to have been 
shed for them. These are left to be dealt with on a purely legal 
basis, as not meriting salvation by their works; as if the whole 
world had not been taken from a legal basis, and put upon an 
evangelical basis of acceptance. Not only so, but, as if to shut 
the door of salvation past opening, in the face of this bulk of 
mankind, they regard as heretical even the hypothesis, that in 
the lack of other satisfactory solution of the problem, it may 
possibly be, that those who live and die in ignorance of 
Christ’s sacrifice in their behalf, will by further revelation, 
and under the strivings of the Holy Spirit, have the opportun- 
ity to accept or reject him in the next world. Adam ruined 
them, but Christ is to have no opportunity to save them, here 
or hereafter! On this theory, does the race center in Christ, 
orin Adam? A very serious question! Is this not too short 
a bed, too scant a covering? Are we ourselves satisfied with 
it ? 

5. Once more: May not evangelical religion have failed to 
connect itself sufficiently with the daily lives and temporal in- 
terests of men? Very properly have we sought to make the 
most of the revelations of Scripture concerning the next life; 
to hold up before men the crowning fact of their immortality ; 
to draw, in the interest of piety, upon the hopes and fears in- 
spired by the relation of this life to the life to come; and to 
keep uppermost the facts and truths which are distinctively 
spiritual. The aim was good and the means were appropriate. 
But may not our method have been a little excessive, and some- 
what unpractical, with common minds? Ordinary, uneducated 
men have a robust, objective, materialistic nature, for which ab- 
stract reasonings have slight attraction, and which has little 
meditative habit as to the future. Meanwhile, necessary atten- 
tion must be paid to immediate and pressing wants, and to the 
real value of many earthly interests. Asceticism and the ex- 
pectation of the speedy Second Advent of our Lord quite early 
carried large portions of the Christian church into various 
forms of a recluse life ; thus putting the church into a wrong re- 
lation to the world. The Reformation has drawn Protestant 
Christianity measurably away from this extreme, so far as mo- 
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nasticism and celibacy are concerned, and has restored the true 
idea, that a Christian life is to be lived amid the activities of 
the world. Yet a large leaven of the old error remains, often 
in unsuspected forms, and not a few earnest ministers and lay- 
men have not yet learned, that it is not the thing done, or the 
place in which it is done, or the people amid whom it is done, 
which necessarily makes an act right or wrong; but the aim 
and spirit with which it is done. Many still look with suspic- 
ion at music, the fine arts, literature, society, and amusements, 
as if synonymous with “ the world,” which the Bible condemns. 
What popularly are known as “ Puritanic” and “ Methodistic” 
ideas have run strongly in this direction, and consequently 
evangelical preachers and writers have seemed to not a few, 
among the educated and the uneducated classes, to present 
morbid, sentimental and unnatural plans of thought and life; 
to overlook too much the realities of the present, while fixing an 
absorbed gaze upon the imaginings of the distant future. 
Hence the criticisms of “George Eliot” upon our excessive 
“ other-worldliness,” an extreme to be avoided as truly as 
the “ worldliness ” against which we so perpetually warn men. 
Hence the declaration of Dr. F. Oswald, a skeptical writer, 
that “ other-worldliness is the virtue of the defeated” in life. 
Hence the sarcasm of Lowell, in his “ Biglow Papers,” where 
he says: “The clergyman chooses to walk off to the extreme 
edge of the world, and to throw such seed as he has clear over 
into that darkness which he calls the Next Life. As if neat did 
not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that im- 
mediately present one, which boils and eddies all around him, at 
the caucus, the ratification meeting, and the polls! Who taught 
him to prepare men for eternity as for some future era of which 
the present forms no integral part? The furrow which Time 
is even now turning runs through the Everlasting, and in that 
must he plant or nowhere.” With the exaggerations there 
may be some truth in these allegations, and our scheme is weak, 
if it makes the impres~’ »n, that men are not to be thoroughly 
interested in earthly affairs, making the most of the world, for 
themselves and for others, while they are in it, through daily 
industry, and in the use of literature, politics, society, amuse- 
ments, science, philosophy and the fine arts, as well as of worship, 
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spiritual labors and ecclesiastical duties. All forms of philan- 
thropy must have as clear recognition as piety ; as the inspired 
writers, James and John, emphatically declare, and as the life 
of Jesus impressively teaches. Reform and progress, in what- 
ever touches human happiness, should find their most ardent 
advocates in the preachers and professors of the evangelical 
faith ; which has not always been the case, on either side of the 
Atlantic. We are never to forget, that the essence of religion 
and of right character is love, and not orthodox opinion ; and 
that the opinion gains its value from its efficacy in producing 
the love. But love, if genuine, will not fail to exercise itself 
on immediately surrounding objects; as John argues in the 
words: “For he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen.” His 
seeming pietistic love will be but a dreamy religious sentiment- 
alism. And also as John Randolph said, when asked to aid the 
oppressed Greeks: “The Greeks! Why they are at your door; 
your slaves are the Greeks.” Hence the thing of chief im- 
portance is the spirit in which we do what we actually do in 
ordinary life, every day. That builds character on lasting foun- 
dations, whether we know much or little about a future life. 
The hereafter necessarily grows out of the present, as manhood 
does out of childhood. Hence God actually trained men for 
centuries, under the Old Testament economy, with scarcely 
an appeal to motives drawn from the world to come, valuable 
as these are. If men can be induced to be obedient to right, 
as far as that is made evident, to live lovingly, here and now, 
having faith in God, so far as they can understand Him, and 
serving their day and generation, they will, ¢pso facto, be in 
character prepared for eternity, and will welcome and be profited 
by all its revelations, when these shall be made. Hence just so 
far as our evangelical scheme, in aiming at spirituality and un- 
worldliness, has produced any impression contrary to this truth, 
we have made a mistake, have repelled those whom we should 
have attracted, and have substituted weakness for strength. 
Our bed has again been too short, and our covering too narrow. 

In conclusion I may remark, that we are not concerned to 
prepare anv bed of ease, or covering of comfort, for wicked 
men. Let them lie upon thorns, and have no protection from 
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the cold, until they repent. But what we need is, a statement 
of our faith, true to God and righteousness, full of the spirit 
of Christ, and representative of scripture in its entire scope, on 
which the devout soul may rest with confidence, and in whose 
provisions for a lost race a loving spirit may wrap itself. And 
to such a conception God is steadily guiding his church. And 
may he “grant us, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith; that we, being rooted 
and grounded in.love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge ; that we 
might be filled with all the fulness of God.” Amen. 
WILLIAM W. Patron. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 





ArticLe I.— YALE COLLEGE UNDER PRESIDENT 
PORTER’S ADMINISTRATION. 


Now that President Porter has announced his intention to 
resign his office at the close of the present collegiate year, it 
becomes an interesting inquiry with every friend of the college 
how its present condition compares with its condition when he 
assumed the presidency; what progress has been made during the 
fifteen years of his administration of its affairs. 

To begin with the number of students, we find from the annual 
catalogues that in tlie first year of his presidency the whole num- 
ber of students was 809 (the previous year the whole number 
was 755). In the current year the whole number is 1,076, which 
shows a gain of about 26 per cent. If we examine more particu- 
larly, we find a gradual progress. In the first five years the total 
number was 4,750, an average of 950 for each year; for the sec- 
ond period of five years the total number was 5,122, an average 
of 1,028 for each year, and for the last period of five years (includ- 
ing the current year) the whole number is 5,392, an average of 
1,078 for each year. 

If we look at the academical department alone, we find in the 
first five years a total of 2,675, or an average of 535 for each year, 
for the second period of five years a total of 2,926, or an average 
of 583 for each year, and for the last period of five years (includ- 
ing the current year) a total of 2,967, or an average of 593 for 
each year. Whether, therefore, we consider all the departments 
together, or the academical department by itself, we find a grad- 
ual and substantial progress in the number of students. 

The increase in the number of instructors bas been in larger 
proportion. When President Porter entered upon the duties of 
his office the number of instructors was 71, of which number 57 
were professors and tutors and 14 were lecturers and assistants. 
At the present time the whole number is 114, of whom 80 are 
classed as professors and tutors. 
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Turning next to the course of instruction, we find the require- 
ments for admission somewhat increased, especially by requiring 
some knowledge of French or German as a condition of admis- 
sion. The course of study in the academical department has been 
amplified in the study of Latin and Greek by the introduction of 
various text books, so that the student is now made acquainted 
with a larger number of authors than was the case formerly ; and 
by the study of French and German, which is commenced in the 
Freshman year, and may be continued through the whole college 
course. The advance in methods of instruction has also been 
great, but they cannot be readily explained in a brief statement 
such as this is intended to be. 

The number of elective studies has been much increased, and 
various independent courses have been arranged, so that which- 
ever course is chosen, the student will pursue a systematic plan 
of study. 

Special honors are to be conferred at the end of the Senior year 
for superior excellence in the various courses of study, supple- 
menting the honors which are based on general scholarship. 

It is not possible to make an exact comparison of the present 
religious condition of the college with what it was in 1871. A 
considerable number of students belong to Episcopal, Methodist, 
and Baptist churches and worship and commune with churches of 
their own denomination. No record has been kept of these. 
Quite a large number of students, also, who are members of Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian churches do not bring letters to the 
college church. For both these reasons it would be misleading 
to give the numbers of those who were enrolled as members of the 
college church in 1871 and 1885. The number of these has 
increased, and Rev. Dr. Barbour, the college pastor, states that 
the number of students who commune with the college church is 
decidedly larger than it was ten years ago, when he assumed the 
pastorate, and the older officers of the college say that there is a 
marked increase in the number of communicants during the fif- 
teen years past. It has fully kept pace with the increase in the 
number of students. 

It is a significant fact that of the members of the class which 
was graduated last year, a majority were church members when 
they entered college. 

Fifteen years ago the number of volumes in the libraries was 
90,000. The number at the present time is 173,000, nearly double 
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what it was at the commencement of President Porter’s adminis- 
tration. 

The establishment of the observatory may be said to be the 
establishment of a new department. <A building has been erected 
for observatory work and equipped with a heliometer and an equi- 
torial, with which instruments, each remarkably superior of its 
kind, observations are regularly made. In connection with the 
astronomical work, two bureaus have been established, one of 
horology and one of thermometry, in conformity with the princi- 
pal observatories in Europe. For the use of these bureaus, a sec- 
ond building has been erected on the Observatory grounds. 

The Battell chapel has been built during President Porter's 
term of office, and more than $100,000 of its cost was contributed 
after his accession to office. Other buildings have been erected 
as follows: 

For the Theological Department, West Divinity College and 
Bacon Memorial Hall. For the Sheffield Scientific School, North 
Sheffield Hall. For the collections of natural history, the Pea 
body Museum. For the Academical Department, the Sloane 
Physical Laboratory, and at present commenced, and to be com- 
pleted within the year, Lawrance College, for the occupancy of 
students in the Academical Department, and Dwight Hall for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the college. It is expected 
that a chemical laboratory for the Academical Department, for 
which plans are now in preparation, will be commenced next spring, 
before President Porter retires from office. 

The funds of the college, as appears from the treasurer’s report 
for 1871, amounted at that time to $1,227,305. By the report of 
1885, funds are shown amounting to $2,155,705, an increase of 
over 75 per cent. 

The rate of increase of the funds of the Academical Depart- 
ment has been about 40 per cent. In 1871 they amounted to 
$689,677, and in 1885 to $960,257. The University funds amount 
to $485,493, of which about $350,000 have been secured since 
1871. The funds of the Theological Department have increased 
$188,523, or about 75 per cent. The fund for the support of the 
Art School has been established, amounting to $81,800, and also 
a fund for the maintenance of the Law Library of $10,000. The 
funds of the other departments have increased in less degree. 

In addition to these funds, an annual donation of $3,500, repre- 
senting a principal sum of $60,000 or $70,000, is made to the 
income of the Academical Department by an individual graduate. 
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The above statement does not include the munificent legacy of 
the late Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield to the Scientific School, which 
bears his name, which is in the hands of his executors, the income 
of which is received by the treasurer of the college, for the use of 
the Scientific Department, nor does it include the gift of land 
by the late Mr. Winchester for the use of the Observatory, nor 
does it include the cost of the various new buildings mentioned 
above, nor does it include several large sums in the hands of exec- 
utors and trustees to be paid to the college on the termination of 
certain lives. The aggregate of allof these sums would probably 
amount to more than two millions of dollars or more than all the 
present funds of the college. 

It will be seen from this brief survey that in all its interests 
Yale College has made gratifying progress during the past fifteen 
years, possibly not so great as some of its friends might desire, 
but steadily and surely; not with flourish of trumpets, but by 
quiet, unostentatious and faithful work for the best good of the 


institution. 
HENRY C. KINGSLEY. 





Articte Il. —GRADUATES OF YALE COLLEGE, 
1701-1745. 


To the average reader, a general catalogue of one of our old- 
time colleges would be among the dryest books imaginable. Its 
dreary columns of names and figures, reaching on page after page, 
containing the brief records of men who have long been sleeping 
in their graves, have small interest for the ordinary man or 
woman. 

But to him who holds converse with these records long enough 
to gain the inside view of their contents, there are opened up 
chapters of history, biography, and romance, compared with which 
the ordinary work of the novelist is dull and tedious. Here one 
finds the real story of human life, and is not dealing with “ such 
stuff as dreams are made on.” It is the story of life, too, seen 
through many charming vistas and unusual avenues of approach. 
The writer well remembers a remark he heard from Professor 
James L. Kingsley, LL.D., when in his old age. For a long 
course of years he had had the charge of the triennial catalogues, 
and, as the new classes were coming in year after year, he said 
in a great many instances he could tell the relationships of these 
young men to the classes of thirty or forty years before, simply 
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by the names which they brought to be recorded on the college 
books. This is only one of many little side lights all the while 
gleaming out to illumine the pages of a triennial and bring things, 
at the first hidden, into clear and open view. 

The graduates of Yale College ought to be very much obliged 
to Franklin Bowditch Dexter, A.M., Secretary of the College, 
for the volume of 788 pages which he has prepared and recently 
issued containing the biographical records and annals of the col- 
lege from 1701 to 1745. The number of students connected with 
the college during this period was 483, but ten of this number 
have not been found traceable, so that only 473 come into full 
statistical view. Of this number 368 entered college from Connee- 
ticut, 53 from Massachusetts, 36 from New York, 4 from Pennsyl- 
vania, and 2 from Rhode Island. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the records of these early 
graduates could be so fully gathered and set forth as they are in 
this volume. With the exception of the ten already referred 
to, the biographical sketches of the others are found in a good 
degree of fullness and exactness. Those who have had no ex- 
perience in this kind of literary labor, or have not carefully con- 
sidered the conditions of the case, can hardly realize how much 
patient toi! is required to bring a work like this to such a degree 
of perfection. Rev. John Langdon Sibley, assistant librarian and 
librarian of Harvard College from 1841 to 1877, and now librarian 
Emeritus, has been many years at work on the early graduates 
and records of Harvard College, and has already published three 
solid volumes covering the period from the graduation of the first 
class in 1642, down to the year 1689. This includes forty-eight 
years, but the whole number of graduates embraced in them is 
only 301. Harvard reaches back to the very infancy of the 
country when the population was small. The difficulties which 
met Mr. Sibley were even greater than those which Mr. Dexter en- 
countered, because the early history of Harvard College was still 
more enwrapped in the shadows of the past. Mr. Sibley extended 
many of his biographies to far greater length than any which are 
found in Mr. Dexter’s volume. George Downing, of the first 
class in Harvard, with his strange, notorious, infamous career, oc- 
cupies space enough to make a pamphlet by itself. Indeed, if the 
whole biographical history of Harvard College were written out 
on a scale correspondingly free and extended it would make the 
work too voluminous for easy reference or easy ownership. We 
say not this in disparagement, for Mr. Sibley’s work has been one 
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of great labor and great merit, and it will be surprising if any one 
attempts to explore the remaining ground with the same care. 

Mr. Dexter’s one volume disposes of 483 names (including the 
ten who are named but not traced), while Mr. Sibley’s three 
volumes cover only 301 names, Mr. Dexter’s work is therefore 
cast upon a scale more feasible for the full accomplishment of his 
task, and he is himself as yet a comparatively young man. Mr. 
Sibley with the burdens and infirmities of years upon him, inclad- 
ing a near approach to blindness, cannot hope personally to do 
more in the way of publication, though he has large materials 
gathered in part for future volumes.* We wish all the Yale 
graduates could see how much it is for the honor and welfare of 
Alma Mater, that this work of Mr. Dexter’s should go on; but 
without more substantial encouragement than he has yet received, 
it is not likely to go forward for the present. In his preface he 
says, “‘ Materials are already in part collected for the continuation 
of these Sketches and Annals, if the present volume should meet 
with favor.” But we understand that the sale has yet been small, 
while we cannot doubt that a great multitude of the graduates, 
if they could once be brought face to face with the book would 
be glad to possess themselves of it. 

Having thus given a brief account of the book itself and its 
merits, we desire to call attention to several topics suggested by 
the wide survey here taken. 

Men who are irclined to dogmatise about the proper methods 
of training and educating the human mind, ought to be made 
modest by the record before us. During the whole of the forty- 
four years, included in this survey, Yale College as an institution 
of learning was in a very feeble condition. For nearly half this 
period it had no settled habitation, and its library and educa- 
tional apparatus were of the slenderest kind. And yet Mr. Dex- 
ter, as almost any other intelligent man would have done, names 
one of the graduates of this period (and in the wandering part of 
the period when the college was boarded around) as surpassing 
any other, even down to the present day :—“ Jonathan Edwards, 
the most eminent graduate of the College, the greatest theolo- 
gian of his century, the ablest metaphysician between Leibnitz 
and Kant,” ete. Two of the graduates of this period, Samuel 
Johnson, D.D. and William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., became 


* Since writing these sentences Mr, Sibley has passed away. He died 
at Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 9, 1885. 
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Presidents of Columbia College, New York, the former being its 
first President, and the latter besides this honor, being very emi- 
nent as a jurist, and as a member of the Continental Congress, in 
conjunction with Chief Justice Ellsworth, bore an important part 
in giving shape to our Federal Constitution. In this period were 
graduated such men as Jonathan Dickinson, first President of the 
College of New Jersey, Eleazar Wheelock, S.T.D., first President 
of Dartmouth College, and Joseph Bellamy, 8.T.D., one of the 
ablest of the Connecticut divines. It is an interesting circum- 
stance in view of the later facts, that within this period were 
graduated the great-grandfather and grandfather of President 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 8.T.D., the former Rev. Benjamin Wool- 
sey of Southold, Long Island, and afterwards resident at Dosoris, 
L. L, and Benjamin Woolsey, Jr., who Kved on his estate at Do- 
soris. One of the sons of this last named Benjamin Woolsey, 
married a sister of President Dwight, of Yale College, and Presi- 
dent Woolsey was one of the children of this marriage. 

While the comparative length of human life, then and now, will 
come up for separate consideration, it may be noticed here, that, 
as the period of forty-four years now under consideration holds 
the graduate of greatest intellectual power, it also holds the long- 
est lived graduate belonging to Yale College. Rev. Nathan 
Birdseye, born in Stratford, Conn., Aug. 19, 1714, was graduated 
at Yale in 1736, and died in Stratford, Jan. 28, 1818, aged 103 
years, 5 months and 9 days. His life after graduation was 81 
years and 4 months. If we mistake not, the graduate of Yale 
who came nearest in age to the foregoing was Rev. Daniel 
Waldo, who was born in Windham, Conn., Sept. 10, 1762, and 
died at Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1864, aged 101 years, 11 months 
and 20 days. He was graduated later in life (in 1788) and was 
only 76 years out of College. Mr. Timothy Bishop of New 
Haven, a graduate of 1796, died in 1873, 77 years out of College, 
Ezekiel Bacon, LL.D., of Utica, N. Y., and Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, of Providence, R. L, were each 76 years out of College at 
their death. Rev. Laban Ainsworth of Jaffrey, N. H., a native 
of Woodstock, Ct., born July 19, 1757, died at Jaffrey, March 17, 
1858, aged 100 years, 7 months and 28 days. He was graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1788, and so was about 79 years and 7 
months out of College. But the longest post-graduate life which 
we have ever found in connection with any one of our New England 
Colleges was that of Edward Augustus Holyoke, M.D., LL.D., of 
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Harvard College, son of President Edward Holyoke. He (the 
son) was born at Marblehead, Aug. 1, 1728, was graduated at 
Harvard College 1746, and died March 31, 1829, aged 100 years 
and 8 months. His whole life was not quite so long as that of 
two of the Yale graduates, but his post-graduate life was about 
82 yearsand 7 months. Rev. Paine Wingate, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1759, died in 1838, 79 years out of College. 

But to return now to the comparative length of life between 
the earlier and the later periods of the College we take the liberty 
of quoting some sentences of our own which make part of a book 
notice, in the October number (1885) of the N. E. Historical and 
Gen. Register, p. 408. 


“We have long been satisfied that the two ancient colleges of New Eng- 
land, by the materials which they have stored up in their General Cata- 
logues, furnish as good a basis as we have, for establishing the fact 
(which many seem to doubt) that the average length of life in this coun- 
try is increasing. In this new Yale volume, Hubert A. Newton, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the College, has prepared a table of mortal- 
ity showing the life periods of these men. Without going into the de- 
tails of the table, we take from it one comprehensive fact, that of the 
473 men whose fortunes are traced, 153 lived beyond 70 years. 

*“ At first thought this might seem to show a high average. But com- 
pare this with the modern statistics. At the last Commencement (June, 
1885), there were reported for the year previous 77 deaths among the 
alumni of the College. Of these 37 were over 70, and 40 were less than 
70. For the year before there were 77 deaths and 33 were over 70 and 
44 less than 70. But these two years show a somewhat greater aver- 
age of life than is, even now, common. Take the ten years, 1876—1885 
inclusive, and the whole number of deaths among the alumni of Yale 
was 672, and of these 271 lived beyond the age of 70, and 401 fell short 
of that age. To make the early graduates of average age at death with 
the later, 187 of the 478 should have passed the age of 70; or to show 
the same thing in the opposite direction, if we put the later graduates 
upon the same life bases as the former, 215 only, instead of 271, of the 
whole number 72 should have lived beyond 70 years.” 


There are other ways of using these ancient catalogues for test- 
ing this same question. Count off 500 names that have the dates 
of death affixed to them, from the earliest years of the Yale Tri- 
ennial, This list will bring you down a little way into the Class 
of 1747. 

Take the same number from the early years of the present 
century beginning with the class of 1800. The classes are larger 
now and it will require only a comparatively few of them to fur- 
nish the requisite number, and the record will not bring us down 
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to a point where we shall find any graduates now living. We 
have tried the experiment, and if we have made the count cor- 
rectly, the case stands thus. Of the 500 graduates belonging to 
the early period of the last century, 154 lived fifty years or more 
after graduation. Of the 500 belonging to the present century 
190 lived fifty years or more beyond their graduation. 

And here it is to be noticed that the latter class stand at a dis- 
advantage, in one respect, as compared with the former. The 
average age of graduation was less in the former period than in 
the latter,—not so much less as has sometimes been claimed, but 
still less. The graduating age at our New England Colleges has 
steadily advanced from the first until now, according as the re- 
quirements for entrance at the colleges have been increased, 
This being so, it results that men live longer now before graduat- 
ing and longer after graduating than formerly, which is a double 
gain so far as concerns the average length of life. 

There is another feature of these early collegiate days to which 
we desire to call attention. The young men graduating at Har- 
vard College on or before the year 1772, or at Yale College on or 
before the year 1767, had their names placed upon the College 
lists or catalogues according to their supposed family rank or 
social standing. The ideas underlying this system were brought 
by our New England fathers from England, and it is very difli- 
cult for us now to comprehend precisely what those ideas were. 
Men who have made a careful study of this subject have not been 
able to fix on any settled and continuous law of precedence, by 
which the names stand as they do, especially upon the Harvard 
Catalogue. 

Michael Wigglesworth, of New Haven, occupies the first place 
in the class of 1651, at Harvard, consisting of ten members. John 
Ward Dean, Esq., of Boston, in his Memoirs of the Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth (pp. 35-36), makes the following observations on 
the subject now before us. 


*«In the College Catalogue the name of Michael Wigglesworth stands 
at the head of his class. Peirce, in his History of Harvard Univers- 
ity, states that he was so ‘placed from the rank of his family.’ Mr. 
Sibley the successor of Mr. Peirce as librarian of the University concurs 
with his predecessor so far as to think that the principle on which 
classes were then arranged was the social position of the parents.’ ‘The 
mode of arranging the early members of the Harvard classes,’ he writes 
to me ‘was uniformly according to family rank and consequence. A 
great many elements were taken into account, and great bickerings 
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followed.’ .... . Though hesitating to differ from Messrs. Peirce and 
Sibley upon a subject so familiar to them as the history and customs of 
Harvard College, yet in looking at this and some of the contemporary 
classes, I cannot help feeling a doubt, notwithstanding the fact before 
stated, whether social position was adopted so early as this, at College, 
as the standard of rank at graduation. Among the classmates of 
young Wigglesworth were some whose parents evidently held a higher 
position in society than his. Thomas Dudley was a son of Rev. Samuel 
Dudley, and the grandson of two governors of the Colony ; Seaborn 
Cotton was a son of Rev. John Cotton, teacher of the first Church in 
Boston, and Isaac and Ichabod Chauncey were sons of Rev. Charles 
Chauncey, afterwards President of the College. Here are four students 
whose parents held positions of honor among the colonists, and were 
descended from the gentry of England and they are placed on the Cata- 
logue of the college below the son of one whose name on the New 
Haven Colonial Records, where it frequently occurs, is never found with 
the honorary prefix of Mr.” 


We think any one studying the subject carefully will meet with 
similar difficulties. Let us suggest a single instance among seve- 
ral that might be cited. The most honored name in the early Mas- 
sachusetts Colony was that of Governor John Winthrop. He sent 
no sons through Harvard College, but quite a number of his remo- 
ter descendants were educated there. During the 130 years while 
this system of family gradation prevailed at Harvard, ten men of 
the name Winthrop were there graduated. The first five of them 
were all at the head of their respective classes. But there was 
another man in New England of the highest rank as respects 
family character and culture. Dr. Allen, in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary says of Gov. John Haynes, “ he was distinguished for his 
abilities, prudence, piety, and public spirit, being considered as in 
no respect inferior to Governor Winthrop.” In one particular 
he stood alone. He had held the office of governor both in Mas- 
sachusetts and in Connecticut, in the former colony one year, in the 
latter every alternate year as long as he lived. John Haynes, son 
(not a grandson or other remote descendant), but son of Gov. 
John Haynes goes to Harvard College, and we find his name fifth 
in a class of eight graduated in 1656. Are we to suppose that 
this would have been his class position if his father had stayed in 
Massachusetts ? 

At the best this was an exceedingly difficult business to man- 
age. With every new class there was a period of anxious sus- 
pense until tuis matter should be settled and announced. When 
the final arrangement was made known there were sure to be 
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heart-burnings and dissatisfactions, especially among the old folks 
at home, who thought more of these aristocratic distinctions than 
did the boys at college, though this was a matter of great inter. 
est also to them. After the question was once settled and de- 
clared, it was quite necessary that the College apthorities should 
be regarded as infallible in their judgments and immovable in 
their purposes. If they should once admit that they had made 
mistakes, and should set about the business of rectifying them 
they would have no peace of theirlives. It did occasionally hap- 
pen, that a student, for gross misconduct, was degraded and made 
to step down a peg or two on this aristocratic scale of measure- 
ments, and then the heavens and the earth were wearied with 
prayers and petitions for a restoration, There is at least one 
name on the Harvard Catalogue to-day, that stands somewhat 
lower down on the class list than where it was first entered, 
Originally it stood fourth from the bottom, now it stands at the 
bottom in a class of nine. 

Without calling any names we may give part of a letter written 
by the man thus dishonored in 1698 to Cotton Mather, when his 
father, Increase Mather, was president of the College. The letter 
was of no avail :— 


‘* Worthy S' ! Ishould be exceedingly rejoiced to obtain at yor benign 
hands, if it may not engage yo'self in a too great trouble which I will 
manifest after I have p'mised y‘ towards y* End of o' Sophymoreship 
by my audaciously calling freshmen at y* doo of y° Worthy Mr Brattle 
in a way of contempt, y* Venerable and Reverend President with my 
Tutor, y° well deserving Mr. Leverett saw it convenient to place me y’ 
Lowest in y* class..... 

** Now S', my humble request is (seing y® Catalogue has not since been 
printed and is before y’ Ensuing Commencement to be printed) that 
you would be pleas‘ to motion to y’ Reverand President that I may be 
reduced into my former station—Nothing S* can be more gratefull to 
my Father & Mother, nor anything more encouraging to me—I am 
very Sorry (& desire to be very penitant) that as well as in many other 
things I have displeased so worthy a Gentleman as y* President & so 
kind a Tutor as M' Leverett wt y* Rev’ M' Brattle, hoping that y° re- 
mainder of my days may be so manidg’d that glory may redown to 
God, & thereby some satisfaction may be made for y* wrong I offer’d 
them—I lye at their feet and humbly beg their Pardon (praying y* Lord 
to forgive me in and thro’ his son Jes : Christ) hoping they will hence- 
forth pretermitt with y° offences of my former life, and grant me this 
favour, which will much encourage me in my labours & lay me und" 
fresh obligations to serve them & y” noble self in any thing yt I may 
or can—Had I S'! been placed at first Inferio' to y* rest I should have 
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been contented & thought it my place (wherefore S' I hope you will 
not conjecture that pride is y* Impulsive cause of this my Peetition)— 
but it being after such a nature as it was makes one very desirous of 
reducement—S' All our class y‘ were placed at first beneath me, have 
voluntarily manifested unto me y' they were very willing I should En- 
joy my Ancient Standing. Thus S* hoping you will do yo" Endeavor & 
pardon my boldness, I shall at p'sent beg leave to conclude myself y" 
humble petitioner & hearty servant.” 


But our chief object in bringing this topic to notice, is to make 
some comparisons that may be found interesting and instructive. 
When young men, upon their entrance into college life were met 
by such an arrangement as this, it must have had a discouraging 
and depressing effect upon the humble and plebeian class of stu- 
dents. When society at the very outset gave these superior favors 
to men from the wealthy, official and aristocratic households, it 
would show similar preferences all the way along in life." The son 
of a common farmer, carpenter, day laborer, having equal merits 
with those coming from these more privileged families would in 
comparison stand small chance for success, in seeking after titles, 
honors and offices, The very habit and constitution of society 
was such that the student standing at or near the foot of his class, 
must have a decidedly superior merit, in order to break the crust 
above him and gain the honors and rewards, which were bestowed 
upon these children of fortune almost as a matter of course. 

Bearing these facts and principles in mind, let us take a rapid 
survey of that period in the history of Yale College, 1701-1744, 
now under review. 

There is only one test which we can apply with any satisfactory 
result. It would be folly for us to attempt to determine the mer- 
its of these men except by the titles and honors which stand con- 
nected with their names on the Triennial Catalogues. We take 
only such distinctions and degrees as lie beyond the common 
college honors of A.B, and A.M. 

In the Ist class (1702), there was only one student, Nathaniel 
Chauncey, and he was afterwards a Fellow of the College. In 
the 2nd class there was but one student, John Hart, and he was 
afterward Tutor. In the 3rd class were three students and 
Phineas Fisk the middle one was Tutor. In the 4th class there 
were six students of whom the second, Azariah Mather, was 
made Tutor, Samuel Whittlesey the third was a Fellow, and 
Samuel Cooke the fourth was a Fellow. In the 5th class there 
were three students, of whom Jared Elliott the first was a Fel- 
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low of the College, and Jonathan Dickinson the third was the 
first president of the College of New Jersey. In the 6th class 
(1707) were five students, of whom Samuel Lynde the first was 
judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut. In the 7th class 
were three students, and John Prout the second was afterwards 
treasurer of the College. In the 8th were nine students, and the 
second, William Russell, was Tutor and Fellow, and the seventh, 
Joseph Noyes was also Tutor and Fellow. In the 9th, loth, 
llth, and 12th classes, there were only ten students in all, and 
none of them received special honors, In the 13th class (1714), 
there were nine students, and Benjamin Lord the third had the 
titles §.T.D., Tutor and Fellow, and Samuel Johnson the eighth 
had the titles S.T.D., Tutor, and President of Columbia College, 
New York. The 14th class had no special honors, The 15th had 
three students, and Samuel Hall the first was Tutor. The 16th 
class had five students, and Moses Dickinson, the last was a Fel- 
low. The 17th class (1718) had thirteen students, and James 
Pierpont, the first was a Tutor, and Robert Treat, the sixth was a 
Tutor. The 18th class had four students, and William Smith, the 
fourth was Tutor and Judge of the Superior Court in New York. 
The 19th class had ten students, and Daniel Edwards, the fourth 
was Tutor and Steward of the College, and Judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut. His nephew, Jonathan Edwards, the fifth 
was Tutor and President of the College of New Jersey. The 
20th class had fourteen students, and the eighth was Thomas 
Fitch, Lieut.-Governor, Governor, and Chief Justice of Connect- 
icut. The class of 1722 had no special honors. The 22d class 
had eleven students, and Thomas Ruggles the third on the list 
was a Fellow. The class of 1724 had eighteen members, of whom 
Asahel Woodbridge, the second was a Fellow of the College, 
Joshua Babcock, the 6th was Chief Justice of Rhode Island, and 
Henry Caner, the twelfth, had the title of 8.T.D. from Oxford 
University. The class of 1725 had nine members, and Richard 
Treat, the second received the title of S.T.D., and Jonathan Mer- 
rick, the seventh was a Fellow. 

The 25th class had twenty-three students, and Elnathan Whit 
man, the third, was a tutor; John Bulkley, the fourth, was judge 
of the Superior Court of Connecticut, and Daniel Wadsworth, the 
ninth, was a Fellow. In the class of 1727, there were ten mem- 
bers, and Daniel Hubbard, the second, was a tutor, and Ebenezer 
Silliman, the fourth, was judge of the Superior Court of Connecti- 
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cut. In the 27th class there were twelve members, of whom 
David Ogden, the second, was judge of the Superior Court of 
New Jersey, and George Beckwith, the tenth, was a Fellow. In 
the class of 1729, consisting of seventeen members, George Wy]l- 
lys, the first, was Connecticut Secretary of State, Samuel Whit- 
tlesey, the fourth, was tutor, and John Sergeant, the seventh, was 
tutor. In the 29th class were eighteen members, and William 
Adams, the first, was tutor, Samuel Cooke, the third, was steward 
of the college, and Robert Walker, the fourteenth, was judge of 
the Superior Court of Connecticut. In the class of 1731 were 
thirteen, and Peter Van Brugh Livingston, the first, was State 
Treasurer of New York. In the 31st class were twenty-three, and 
Timothy Woodbridge, the seventh, was tutor. In the class of 
1733 there were sixteen students, the tenth of whom was Eleazar 
Wheelock, who received the degree of S.T.D., and was the first 
president of Dartmouth College. The eleventh was Benjamin 
Pomerey, 8.T.D., and the thirteenth was Abel Stiles, tutor. The 
class of 1734 numbered fourteen. Henry Barclay, the first, 
had the title S.T.D., William Wolcott, the eighth, was tutor, and 
Ebenezer Dibble, the twelfth, had the degree of S.T.D. The 
class of 1735 had twenty-four members, of whom the fourth was 
Chester Williams, tutor, the thirteenth was James Lockwood, 
tutor, the fifteenth was Aaron Burr, president of the College of 
New Jersey, the twenty-first was John Trumbull, Fellow, and 
the twenty-third was Joseph Bellamy, 8.T.D. The class of 1736 
had no special honors. The class of 1737 had twenty-four mem- 
bers, of whom the twelfth was Darius Sessions, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, and the fourteenth was Timothy Johnes, 
8.T.D. The class of 1738 had fifteen members, of whom Chaun- 
cey Whittlesey, the second, was tutor, Aaron Day, the ninth, was 
steward, and Phineas Lyman, the eleventh, was tutor. The class 
of 1739 had ten students, and Moses Mather, the sixth, was S.T.D. 
The class of 1740 numbered twenty-one, of whom John Whiting, 
the first, was tutor, Eliphalet Dyer, the ninth, was LL.D. and 
Chief Justice of Connecticut, John Worthington, the thirteenth, 
was tutor and LL.D., and Thomas Darling, tie nineteenth, was 
tutor. The class of 1741 had twenty members, and of these the 
first, William Livingston, was LL.D. and Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Richard Mansfield, the fourth, was 8.T.D., Samuel Hopkins, 
the sixth, was S.T.D., Samuel Buell, the seventh, was 8.T.D., 
James Sproat, the tenth, was 8.T.D., Noah Welles, the twelfth, 
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was S.T.D. The class of 1742 had seventeen, and James Cogs. 
well, the sixteenth, was S.T.D. The class of 1743 had twenty, 
four members, and Eliphalet Williams, the fourth, was S.T.D., the 
fifth, Samuel Fisk, tutor, and Stephen Johnson, the eleventh, was 
Fellow. The class of 1744 had fifteen members, of whom the 
third was William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., judge of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, member of Continental Congress, and of 
the United States Senate, the sixth was Leverett Hubbard, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Medical Society, and the eleventh was 
Alexander Phelps, tutor. 

From this record it would be difficult to determine on which 
side of the central dividing lines in these classes resided the 
larger amount of distinguished intellect and scholarship. There 
are more legal gentlemen—judges and men wearing the title of 
LL.D.—in the first half of these classes. ‘There are more doctors 
of divinity in the latter half. The Fellows of the college are 
drawn about equally from both sides of the dividing lines. The 
tutors are more largely from the early names. The few presidents 
of colleges, with one exception, are drawn from the middle or 
lower half of the classes. The whole record, too, should be read 
with a proper regard to the natural disadvantages already referred 
to, which these men from humbler life would encounter in their 
competition with the sons of family and fortune. 

But, leaving technical considerations aside, let us consider, in 
conclusion, the general conditions under which the life of the col- 
lege was passed during the period of its history embraced in this 
volume. 

In the year 1701, October 9, when a charter was granted by 
the General Court of Connecticut for a collegiate school, and ten 
ministers were appointed first trustees, the Colony of Connecticut 
was as yet in a very primitive condition. Of the 167 towns and 
cities now existing in the State, only thirty towns had been organ- 
ized in the year 1701. The population of the State by the census 
of 1880 was 622,700. In 1701, by the returns recorded in the Con- 
necticut Colonial Records, there were not far from 3,850 tax- 
payers, implying a population from 15,000 to 20,000, The Grand 
List of the State of Connecticut for the year 1883 was $348,774,- 
879. The Grand List of the Colony of Connecticut for the year 
1701 was £208,838, or somewhat more than $1,000,000. There 
are not a few individual men now in the State of Connecticut who 
are possessors of more property than the total valuation of the 
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State in 1701, and if we extend our view beyond the State of 
Connecticut to the country at large, such men are to be counted 
by thousands. In the year 1701 there was no system of roads in 


the colony, amounting to much, beyond the simple bridle paths, 


winding through the forests. It was sixteen years after this before 
Capt. John Munson of New Haven contracted to run a wagon, once 
a week, from New Haven to Hartford and back again the same 
week, and this be was to do simply eight months in the year. For 
twenty years after the college was chartered our chief interest in 
it is found in the fact that it could neither be starved to death 
nor quarreled to death. It was bound to outlive all the rigors 
and dangers of its early existence. Even the harsh and bitter 
strife which encompassed it had its redeeming features, for thereby 
was revealed the fact that in all parts of the colony there was a 
strong desire to have the institution near at hand. 

Many things curious and entertaining come up to view as we 
turn over the early pages of this book. Nathaniel Chauncey, 
who stands alone in 1702, was educated privately in the family of 
his uncle, Rev. Israel Chauncey, of Stratford, before the college 
was organized. As he had been well instructed by Mr. Chaun- 
cey, son of President Chauncy,* of Harvard College, it was con- 
venient that the Yale Collegiate School should set its imprint 
upon him, as the first in the long list which was to follow. So 
John Hart, who stands as the sole graduate in 1703, was a Har- 
vard student, taken into what Yale College then called her Senior 
class, and so graduated. The earliest real student that Yale Col- 
lege undertook, of itself, to educate was Jacob Heminway, who 
was afterward a half-century minister at East Haven, Conn. 
President Stiles, as Mr. Dexter states, “‘ recorded from Mr. Hem- 
inway’s own mouth that he began to study under Rector Pierson 
in March, 1702, and solus was all the college the first half year.” 

In the action of the church and society at East Haven, calling 
and settling Mr. Heminway to be their minister, a style of lan- 
guage is used, as a ministerial designation, which was not gen- 
eral, perhaps, but which was not uncommon in the last century. 
Mr. Dexter transcribes the following votes from the East Haven 
records: 


“1, To seek to Sir Heminway that he would give them a taste of his 
gifts, in order to settlement in the work of the ministry.” 


* On the Harvard Catalogue this name is spelled without the e. On the Yale 
it is uniformly Chauncey. 
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And 


**2. Voted, To desire John Potter, Sen., Caleb Chidsey and Ebenezer 
Chidsey to treat with Sir Heminway, to get him, if they could, to give 
them a taste of his gifts in preaching the word.” 


We find the same style of language in the settlement of Rey, 
Thomas Potwine over what was then the Second Church in East 
Windsor, Conn., in 1753: 


‘* Voted, To give Sir Thomas Potwine a call to settle with us in the 
work of the ministry. 

‘* Voted, To give Sir Thomas Potwine, of Coventry, two thousand 
pounds in money, old tenor, as it now passes, as a settlement. 

** Voted, To give Sir Thomas Potwine five hundred pounds for his 
yearly salary.” 


Rev. Samuel Whittlesey, who was graduated at Yale in 1705, 
was the life-long minister at Wallingford, and one of the leading 
ministers of his generation in Connecticut. He was strongly 
opposed to Whitefield, and made himself prominent in public action 
against him. When he died, in 1752, to quote from the volume: 
“His will and inventory in New Haven Probate Records, vol. 
viii., show an estate of about £22,000, of which only a scant hun- 
dred pounds is invested in books, and fourteen times that amount 
in negro and mulatto servants,” 

In the class of 1706 was graduated Jonathan Dickinson, the 
first president of the College of New Jersey, who was a man of 
shining intellect, and who favored Whitefield as warmly as Mr. 
Whittlesey opposed him. Dr. William b. Sprague says of him: 
“It may be doubted whether, with the single exception of the 
elder Edwards, Calvinism has ever found an abler or more effi- 
cient champion in this country than Jonathan Dickinson.” 

Among the early graduates, there was hardly any one around 
whom gathered a larger interest than about Samuel Johnson, of 
the class of 1714. When he entered college, there was certainly 
no aristocratic charm about him. He came from a plain but sub- 
stantial family in Guilford, and among the nine students in his 
class, his name stands the eighth. He was a leading scholar, and 
two years after graduation was appointed tutor. His classmate, 
Daniel Browne, the ninth and last in the class, was also chosen 
tutor two years later, and for about a year the college instruction 
was chiefly in the hands of these two men, who began to have 
leanings toward Episcopacy. A time of great excitement fol- 
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lowed this discovery. In 1722, Mr. Johnson went to England 
for Episcopal ordination, returned in 1723, and had the charge of 
the first Episcopal church in Connecticut, which was planted in 
Stratford. There he labored until in 1754 he became the first 
president of King’s, now Columbia College. While he may not 
have been a profound thinker, he was a man of rich and large 
scholarship for those days, and altogether must be ranked as one 


. of the chief among the early graduates of Yale. 


Benjamin Doolittle, of the class of 1716, was settled as pastor, 
in 1718, in Northfield, Mass. He was one of many ministers in the 
early days who were also physicians. We quote from the volume: 
“He was the physician and surgeon, as well as pastor, of his 
people, and a disaffection arose about 1736-7 on account of his 
engrossing and widely-extended medical practice. There were 
also doctrinal objections to him on the score of Arminianism. He 
objected to calling an ecclesiastical council, and the majority of 
the church supported him, so that he continued undisturbed in his 
office until his sudden death.” Rev. Thomas Thacher, the first 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, was both clergyman and 
physician. The Rev. John Rogers, of Ipswich, afterward presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was for long years the chief physician 
of the town, at the same time that he was one of the ministers of 
the First Church. 

The class of 1720 was made unique and interesting from the 
fact that the two leading members of it stood to each other in the 
relation of uncle and nephew, and yet the uncle was only two 
years older than the nephew. Jonathan Edwards was son of Rev. 
Timothy, and was born October 5, 1703. Daniel Edwards was 
half-brother of Timothy, thirty-two years younger, and was born 
April 11, 1701. To say that these were the two leading mem- 
bers of their class is stating the case very tamely. Daniel Ed- 
wards, of course, was not on the same plane of greatness as his 
illustrious nephew, but he was far in advance of any other mem- 
ber of the class. They were both tutors, Jonathan for two years, 
1724-26, and Daniel three years, 1725-28, so that for one year 
they were companions in office, and for a time the burden of giv- 
ing instruction was solely in their hands. Mr. Dexter says of 
Daniel Edwards: ‘‘ He was held in so good esteem by the corpo- 
ration of the college that he is said to have received sundry votes 
for the rectorship (as the president’s office was then called) at the 
election of Rector Clap in October, 1739.” 
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On page 271 is described a scene which occurred at that critical 
period of the college history, to which general reference has 
just been made, when there was, among some of the college 
officers and students, a strong leaning to Episcopacy. Governor 
Saltonstall, here mentioned, was Rev. Gurdon Saltonstall, who had 
been pastor of the First Church in New London, 1691-1707, 
and was then Governor of Connecticut, 1707-1724, when he died, 


‘* Before the adjourned meeting of the trustees in October, Governor 
Saltonstall proposed that a friendly argument should then be conducted, 
with himself as moderator, in the hope that a candid discussion might 
reclaim such as were still open to conviction. The suggestion was 
accepted, and on Tuesday, October 16th, the arguments were held in 
the college library, the Governor presiding, says Johnson (one of the 
chief speakers) ‘ very genteelly.” The General Assembly being in ses- 
sion in New Haven, there was a large and interested audience. Cutler 
and Johnson and their friends had the advantage of a deeper personal 
interest in the event, and of direct and long-continued preparation; and 
when, instead of legitimate argument, the opposite party lapsed into 
mere rhetorical declamation, the sensible moderator put an end to the 
conference. The result was that only Johnson stood with the rector 
and tutor in resolving to withdraw from the Congregationalists; Wet- 
more, another of the signers, followed them a few months later, while 
the other three found their scruples quieted by the arguments or by the 
persuasions of the great majority around them.” 


Our space will not allow us to go on with these references and 
quotations. It would be very easy to fill many pages with inter- 
esting gleanings from this book. But we must close as we began, 
with hearty congratulations that this volume has been prepared 
and published, covering the most difficult period of the college 
history, and with the earnest hope that the graduates of Yale will 
rally to the support of this most important enterprise. 


I. N. TARBOX. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Haptey’s Raimroap Transportation.*—We have in this book 
a very thorough and careful consideration of the history and laws 
of railroad transportation. The author has evidently come to the 
subject with an unprejudiced mind, and examines every question 
from what we may call a judicial standpoint. He points out the 
good and the evil in railroad management, and the excellencies 
and defects of railroad legislation. He looks not solely at the 
interest of the investor, nor solely at the interest of the shippers, 
nor solely at the interest of the public, but believes that they 
each have rights which should be protected, and investigates 
with impartiality the principles which should govern in the con- 
flict of these interests. 

He argues that corporations are a necessity of the large perma- 
nent investments under concentrated management which are 
required in modern industry; but he is fully alive to the evils and 
the dangers which adhere to the modern growth of corporate 
power. He says: “It is not well to be frightened at the growth 
of corporate power; it is not well to shut our eyes to the plain 
facts of the case. Not far from one-quarter of the wealth of 
the United States is held by trading corporations. It is 
not improbable that half the permanent business investment of 
the country is owned in this way. It is certain that, not in the 
United States only, but in the whole civilized world, corporate 
property is increasing many times faster than other forms of 
wealth.” 

Many attempts have been made by State legislatures to control 
railroad corporations, but they have frequently been ill judged, 
He shows how several such attempts failed of their object, because 
the railroad business was not understood by the law-makers or 
the courts. He discusses the Granger movement and the laws 
which were enacted in some of the western States as the result of 
that agitation. Undoubtedly the Grangers had grievances, but 

* Railroad Transportation, its history and laws, By ArtTHuR T. HapiEy, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics in the State of Connecticut and Instructor in Politi- 
cal Science in Yale College. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1885. pp. 265. 
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the laws which were passed to relieve these were so injurious in 
their operation on the railroads and on the welfare of the States 
in which they took effect, that they were soon repealed at the 
instance of the very men who had been most urgent for their pas- 
sage. 

He discusses pools, and finds both good and evil in them; also 
the mode of keeping accounts, and shows that it is not so simple 
a matter as might be supposed. Questions often arise on which 
good business men may well differ. 

His discussion of the subject of combination and competition, 
especially in their relation to permanent invested capital, is very 
able, and we think one of the best parts of the book. He shows 
that competition has little application to much of the business of 
the present day, where a large amount of permanent capital is 
invested. Applying this to railroads, he says: “ Railroads have 
not the refuge, available in most other lines of business, either of 
contracting their capital or of driving their competitors out of 
business. A railroad once built is come to stay. It can neither 
retire from business voluntarily nor be forced to do so by any 
other competitor. Drive it into bankruptcy, and it only fights 
the more strongly and recklessly.” In opposition to the principle 
stated by Ricardo, that when the price of an article falls below 
the cost of production, it will cease to be produced, he says: “It 
was approximately true when Ricardo wrote. It is not true now. 
It very often involves worse loss to stop producing than to pro- 
duce below cost.” 

These brief extracts show the characteristics of Mr. Hadley’s 
style. It is clear and incisive, the sentences are short and crisp, 
frequently epigrammatic. We quote ove other passage on this 
subject for its intrinsic excellence and as a good example of Mr. 
Hadley’s habit of looking at all sides of a subject: 


‘There is another aspect of our subject, still more serious than any 
we have yet treated, which we can do little more than touch upon—the 
competition and combination of labor. Labor is in the market, like any 
commodity, its price is largely determined by competition, and this too 
often takes the form of cut-throat competition. A workman working 
for starvation wages is like a factory or a railroad running for operating 
expenses. In flush times the workman gets comparatively good wages; 
he marries, and is able to support a family in reasonable comfort. This 
family becomes a fixed charge upon him; and it is of the utmost import- 
ance to society that he should be able to meet his fixed charges in this 
respect. But a commercial crisis comes, and the demand for labor 
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diminishes. Men who have no family to support come into direct cor- 
petition with him. He can better afford to work for what will keep 
soul and body together than not to work at all, even though his wages 
are brought so low that his children perish for lack of the food which 
should give them strength to resist disease. And so wages are brought 
down to the starvation minimum only to rise above it after long years 
of waiting and misery. The workman seeks relief in combination; but 
combination is far harder for him than for the capitalist. Where there 
are ten factories to combine, there may be ten thousand workmen to be 
held together—not to speak of the almost unlimited floating labor sup- 
ply which may be broughtin at any point. The law will not help him. 
If the law regards the pool with disfavor, it regards trades unionism with 
absolute hostility. No wonder that our workmen try to change the law; 
no wonder they call for special statutes against labor importation; no 
wonder that they seek to limit the supply in the market by an universal 
eight-hour law. Whether rightly or wrongly, we do not here inquire. 
We only call attention to the close relation between the two problems of 
starvation wages and bankrupt competition. If capitalists and work- 
men can but see this analogy, it may help them to an understanding 
of one another’s position.” 


We should be glad to quote what Mr. Hadley says on “ specu- 
lation,” but we must content ourselves with a few extracts. We 
have rarely seen anything more discriminatit_g than this: “ Specu- 
lation, in the narrowest sense of the word, is the attempt to make 
money out of fluctuations in the value of property as distinct 
from its earnings. Ina wider sense, speculative business is that 
which involves large risks for the sake of large gains. Ima still 
wider sense, speculative management is the management of prop- 
erty by inside rings for the purposes distinct from the permanent 
interest of its owners. To the first of these forms of speculation, 
corporate property is liable in common with almost all other prop- 
erty. To the second it is specially liable, because large, perma- 
nent investments involve special risks. To the third it is still 
more specially liable, because the mass of owners have no direct 
voice in its management. There is another difficulty with such 
attempts to limit speculation by law—the impossibility of separat- 
ing the bad from the good. Speculation is a necessity of modern 
times. Modern business involves large risks ; some one must take 
them.” 

The chapters on the railroad systems of England, France, Italy, 
and Central Europe are interesting and instructive. 

We have been surprised at the amount of practical knowledge 
of the subject which Mr. Hadley has acquired. His book is not 
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the theorizing of a student. His discussion of each subject shows 
a practical acquaintance with the business, which we have been 
accustomed to think could only be acquired by actually engaging 
in the work of managing a railroad. If he brings the same prac- 
tical knowledge to bear on the Labor Bureau of the State of Con- 
necticut, we may hope for some good results. 
Henry C. KINGSLEY. 

Bovrne’s History oF THE SurPLus REVENUE OF 1837.*—In 
this little book Mr. Bourne relates an almost forgotten incident in 
the financial history of this country. Fifty years ago, from a 
variety of causes, a large amount of revenue beyond the necessi- 
ties of the government had accumulated in the treasury, and by 
act of Congress this amount, nearly $30,000,000, was deposited 
with the several States in the ratio of their federal representation. 

Mr. Bourne gives a history of previous propositions and sugges- 
tions for a similar purpose made at earlier periods, and then 
explains the reasons which led to this large accumulation, the 
plans which were proposed for its disposal, and the measure 
finally adopted. He then gives in detail an account of the man- 
ner in which it was used in each State which received it, and in 
what condition it now is. 

Mr. Bourne is a scholar on the Foote Foundation in Yale Col- 
lege and this work is evidently a result of the attention which he 
has recently given to the study of political economy. 

It seems at first view strange that a young student of this sci- 
ence should choose such a subject for his investigation, but the 
reason given by Mr. Bourne is this: “ Within less than three 
years, supposing no serious diminution of the national revenue to 
be effected by legislation or treaty, the country will be brought 
face to face with a very urgent financial question. For either 
some sudden and radical reduction of taxation must take place, or 
the debt must be bought at a great disadvantage, or a surplus of 
upward of $85,000,000 a year must be disposed of.” 

It is by acquainting the present generation with the history of 
the financial disaster which followed the distribution of the sur- 
plus in 1837, and by showing how large a portion of the money 
was wasted and lost, and how little good was accomplished, that 
Mr. Bourne hopes to guard the country from a repetition of such 

* The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837, being an account of its origin, 
its distribution among the States, and the uses to which it was applied. By 
Epwakp G. Bourse, Foote scholar in Yale College. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. pp. 162. 
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history. “The distribution of the surplus revenue” becomes 
thus’ one of the “ questions of the day.” 

The work is written in an impartial manner. It aims to give 
facts, and such inferences as are drawn are entirely legitimate. 
There is no forcing of conclusions. Great care has been exercised 
in consulting authorities. The records of Congress, the news- 
papers of the day, the magazines, and other publications all have 
been searched, and the result is a full account, for the first time, 
of this important incident in our financial history. It reflects 
great credit on its author, and will be productive of good, if it 
leads to the adoption of such measures as will prevent the accu- 
mulation of another large surplus of revenue, with the tempta- 
tions which accompany it. 

Henry C. KINGSLEY. 

Reicious Tests ry Provincia, Pennsytvania.*—In this 
interesting paper Dr. Stillé devotes himself, first to drawing out 
the distinction between religious diberty and religious toleration, 
and then to showing the lack of any demand for or appreciation 
of the former principle among the English in America before !776. 
The rest of his well-written argument is an historical develop- 
ment of the attitude of Penn and his province in regard to reli- 
gious toleration, It is admitted that the liberal intentions of the 
founder of Pennsylvania were practically disregarded and dis- 
placed by the Assembly, which adopted the usual policy of the 
mother country and of other colonies toward Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and Socinians, quite down to the Revolution. The narra- 
tive is skilfully unfolded, and the main points are impressively 
enforced. The standard history of Pennsylvaniais yet to be writ- 
ten; but such contributions as this make the task of the coming 
historian lighter, and excite an interest which will urge him to 
accomplish his work. 


Mr. StepMaAn’s Ports anp Porrry or America ft is the most 
valuable book which has been given to the literary student in a 
long time. The thorough treatment of a period in part of which 
all his readers have lived, is a difficult and dangerous task for 
the writer in any time or any literature. But to one like Mr. Sted- 
man who takes the highest views of the utility of true criticism, 

* Religious Tests in Provincial Pennsylvania. <A paper read before The Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, November 9, 1885. By CuaRLzs J. STILLE. 58 pages. 

+ Poets of America. By EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 516 pp. 
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no other literature presents so many and so perplexing difficulties 
as ourown. And until one has read Mr. Stedman’s book the 
problems seem little less intricate as our first great period falls 
slowly behind us. Many still ignorantly or stubbornly deny the 
very existence of a distinctively American Literature, and many 
have gone to as faulty extremes in an opposite direction. Others, 
more plausibly, show a too close connection with the great main 
stream of English Literature, and represent us as so bound by 
its banks of tradition and custom as to be forever but an inferior 
current in its broad flood. It is claimed that we can hardly 
expect even our Virgils to escape the thraldom of a British 
Homer, that England must influence America even more than 
Greece did Rome. Or we might expect more and greater results 
if our language set us apart as the Germans are set apart. 

Such are a few of the peculiar aspects of American literature 
which have discouraged more than one good critic. In sucha 
field careless or superficial work would only excite ridicule. Mr. 
Stedman fully realized the difficulties of his task, long ago selev- 
ted, and for its satisfactory accomplishment prepared himself as 
few critics do. His Victorian Poets, so widely appreciated at 
home and abroad, was, as he confesses, but a work by the way, a 
preparatory training for this final result, in which he announces 
his farewell to the critic’s pen. His careful study has embraced 
all phases of the influences, universal and local, affecting modern 
poetry ; and working with the energy and maturity of the prime 
of life, he has given us, as all had reason to expect, a remarkable 
book. It is so readable and interesting, with its agreeable style 
and choice quotations, as to be eminently popular, yet at the 
same time it must become at once indispensable to every literary 
critic and student. It is the most thorough, judicious, helpful 
criticism that American poetry has ever received, but it is more 
than criticism. As an attempt to make our poetry worthy the 
high destinies which surely await our race, it is a work of the 
highest patriotism. And it 1s a grand argument for the dignity 
and glory of poetry, inspired by a poet’s faith in the abiding 
truth of Matthew Arnold’s words: “ Depend upon it, the future 
of poetry is immense, because, in poetry, where it is worthy of 


its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer. 


and surer stay.” To those who have read the separate papers 
only as they have appeared from time to time, and at long inter- 
vals, in the Century, the completed work has a unity and force 
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they would not expect. The plan is as follows. In a general sur- 
vey of early poetry and poetic influences, by way of introduction, 
the author satisfactorily demonstrates the existence of a genuine 
American school, of distinctively national characteristics, though 
of incomplete types; and its growth is clearly traced. The re- 
strictions of environment when epics were enacted, not written ; 
the deadening effect upon the poetic of the practical and common- 
place in our first century, followed by the anti-sentimental cru- 
sade of modern science; the levelling influences of national de- 
mocracy ; the waste of misdirected powers, are discussed in their 
bearings on the early schools. ‘The more recent hindrances to 
poetical development are shown to be the false standards of 
criticism at home and abroad, and the consequent false estimates 
of good and bad work; the lack of encouraging remuneration ; 
the curse of present international copyright laws; and the fault of 
the age in employing many a poet’s brains, not in writing for the 
eternities, but in supplying the greed of the times with literary 
pabulum in the form of novels, romances, and sensational jour- 
nals, 

It is shown that America has had much to contend with, and 
must still contend, until the spirit of “ hurry,” which gives such 
pungency to the very atmosphere of our country, shall cease to 
dominate over literature; «1d until the writer can learn “to scorn 
delight and live laborious days.” 

But with all retarding influences, there are at work far greater 
forces for the triumphal elevation of our national poetry. We 
must have the largest share of the world-wide influences of to- 
day. The strides in science and discovery more than equal those 
of the Elizabethan age. There is in America an elevation of 
humanity toward Utopian planes. There is a deep national feel- 
ing, and a constant intellectual stimulation and cultivation, devel- 
oping the masses in a democracy like ours, The author sees 
signs of a growth in imagination in keeping with the noble fea- 
tures of our continent. Its high qualities are foreshown in the 
achievements of our engineers, financiers, inventors, and in pure 
literature, according to Mr. Lowell, Hawthorne has shown “ the 
greatest imagination since Shakespere.” 

It is easy, it is reasonable, for Mr. Stedman to persuade us that 
the literary outgrowth from such a nursery will mark a great 
epoch, and that the next grand period of English literature will 
be chiefly American. And we may sincerely hope that after this 
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present necessary calm, this “twilight of the poets,” the new 
dawn will begin, as he predicts, during the ripened lives of the 
younger living poets. 

The future poet will not lack inspiring national themes. Heroic 
material is forming. Even in England King Arthur has waited 
fourteen hundred years for his epic, a work not of Tennyson 
alone, but of whole generations. of forgotten poets, without whose 
help the master builder would not have reared his splendid edi- 
fice. And so matter that seems but ordinary to this peculiar 
age, in the glow of the poet’s imagination may yet be made to 
yield its all transcendant, perfect poetry. 

To Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whitman, and Taylor, are devoted separate chapters in which 
his theories are illustrated more or less. But each paper is com- 
plete in itself, and each gives a better idea of its special poet 
and his work, than can be obtained from any criticism of equal 
length. Besides these, every American poet of any note, with 
the single modest exception of one of the most admired, receives 
more or less attention, in the case of living poets the kindly eriti- 
cism being but general. The publishers have done the utmost to 
produce a handsome book, and the marginal analysis and exhaust- 
ive index add greatly to its utility. 

ERNEST WHITNEY. 

Tue Ipxea or Gop.*—In this volume Professor Fiske has pub- 
lished his lecture delivered last summer before the Concord School 
of Philosophy. What he understands by theism he sets forth 
briefly: “We may hold that the world of phenomena is intelli- 
gible only when regarded as the multiform manifestation of an 
Omnipresent Energy that is insome way—albeit in a way above our 
finite comprehension—anthropomorphic or quasi-personal. There 
is a true objective reasonableness in the universe; its events have 
orderly progression, and, so far as those events are brought sufli- 
ciently within our ken for us to generalize them exhaustively, 
their progression is toward a goal that is recognizable by human 
intelligence ; the process of evolution is itself the working out of 
a mighty Teleology of which our finite understandings can fathom 
but the scantiest rudiments ; it is indeed but imperfectly that we 
can describe the dramatic tendency in the succession of events, 
but we can see enough to assure us of the fundamental fact that 


* The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge. By Joun Fiske. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. pp. 173. Price $1.00. 
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there is such a tendency ; and this tendency is the objective as- 
pect of that which, when regarded on its subjective side, we call 
Purpose. Such atheory is Theism. It recognizes an Omnipres- 
ent Energy, which is none other than the living God.” This 
theism he distinguishes from the complete Positivism or phenom- 
enalism which recognizes no Omnipresent Energy, which regards 
the world of phenemena as sufficient unto itself and denies that it 
needs to be referred to any underlying and all-comprehending 
unity, and which is “ Atheism pure and unqualified.” He distin- 
guishes it also from pantheism, which “recognizes an Omnipresent 
Energy, but virtually identifies it with the totality of things.” 
He censures those “ who look forward with longing to the time 
when science shall banish God from the world, and in their impa- 
tience are continually starting up and pronouncing that at last it 
has come. These are they that say in their hearts, ‘There is no 
God,’ and congratulate themselves that they are going to die like 
the beasts. Rushing into the holiest arcana of philosophy, even 
where angels fear to tread, they lay hold of each new discovery in 
science that modifies our view of the universe and herald it as a 
crowning victory for the materialists—a victory ushering in the 
happy day when atheism is to be the creed of all men. It is in 
view of such philosophizers that the astronomer, the chemist or 
the anatomist, whose aim is the dispassionate examination of evi- 
dence and the unbiased study of phenomena, may fitly utter the 
prayer, Lord, save me from my friends.” He disclaims declaring 
any change of belief in this lecture and in that on the Destiny of 
Man delivered at Concord in 1884; they express only a develop- 
ment of a previous idea. The arguments are “epitomized in the 
concluding section of the Cosmic Philosophy ; but I failed to sum 
them up there and indicate the conclusion, almost within reach, 
which I had not quite clearly seized. When, after long hovering 
in the back-ground of consciousness, it suddenly flashed upon me 
two years ago, it came with such vividness as to seem like a rev- 
elation.” 

He proposes “Cosmic Theism” as the name of theism as he 
presents it. 

He regards God as the Omnipotent Energy acting and manifest- 
ing itself in all phenomena. ‘The force in nature is the immediate 
energy of God; and he seems to recognize no reality in second 
causes. Science recognizes God immanent in nature; theology, 
as he erroneously assumes, recognizes a God only external to 
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nature and acting in it only in disturbance of its laws. The con- 
flict between theology and science is the conflict between these 
two conceptions of God. Here he verges close on pantheism. 

But he distinguishes his theory from pantheism in important par- 
ticulars. We may not designate the Omnipotent Energy working 
and manifesting itself in everything merely as Force. It must be 
psychical. “To every form of theism an anthropomorphic ele- 
ment is essential. The total elimination of anthropomorphism 
from the idea of God abolishes the idea itself.” He accepts 
Kant’s statement: “The conception of God involves not merely a 
blindly operating Nature as the eternal root of things, but a Su- 
preme Being that shall be the author of all things by free and 
understanding action; and it is this conception alone which has 
any interest for us.” Mr. Fiske says: “Our reason demands 
that there shall be a reasonableness in the constitution of things. 
This demand is a fact in our psychical nature as positive and as 
irrepressible as our acceptance of geometrical axioms. ... Our 
belief in what we call the evidence of our senses is less strong 
than our faith that in the orderly sequence of events there is a 
meaning which our minds could fathom were they only vast 
enough. 

Another point distinguishing his theory from pantheism is the 
reality of teleological arrangements in the universe. “There is 
in every earnest thinker a craving after a final cause; and this 
craving can no more be extinguished than our belief in objective 
reality. Nothing can persuade us that the universe is a farrago 
of nonsense.” “The Darwinian theory of natural selection when 
thoroughly understood will be found to replace as much teleology 
as it destroys.” He holds that the teleological method is not to 
be used in the purely scientific investigation of facts; but when 
as the results of purely scientific investigation arrangements and 
adaptations to ends are found, we may legitimately infer from 
them that “there is a reasonableness in the universe such as to 
indicate that the Infinite Power of which it is the multiform man- 
ifestation is pyschical, though it is impossible to ascribe to Him 
any of the limited psychical attributes which we know.” 

He also reaches the conclusion that the power manifesting itself 
in the universe is a power which “makes for righteousness.” 
“The glorious consummation toward which organic evolution is 
tending is the production of the highest and most perfect psychical 
life. . . . When from the dawn of life we see all things working 
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together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual attributes 
of Man, we know, however the words may stumble in which we 
try to say it, that God is in the deepest sense a moral being. 
The everlasting souree of phenomena is none other than the infin- 
ite power that makes for righteousness.” 

The tone of the lecture is serious, dignified and respectful. Thus 
in criticising writings like the Bridgewater Treatises, he says: 
“The attempt to discover evidence of beneficent purpose in the 
structure of the eye and ear, in the distribution of plants and 
animals over the earth’s surface, or in any of the innumerable ar- 
rangements of nature, was an attempt at true induction; and high 
praise is due to the able men who have devoted their energies to 
reinforcing the argument” from final causes. It is the more to be 
regretted that in his preface he lets himself down to the vulgarity 
of speaking of writers in opposition to Spencerian agnosticism as 
“shallow writers of every school,” and of their writings as “ rub- 
bish,” and “the most dismal twaddle that the world has been 
deluged with since the days of mediaeval scholasticism.” 

SaMUEL HaRRISs. 

Minp-Cure on A Marterrat Basts.*—Boston, in recent years, 
has added to its already large stock of notions quite a list of 
novelties in the shape of new methods of medical practice. These, 
thongh apparently dissimilar, have, nevertheless, a common tie of 
relationship, which consists not alone in their antagonism to the 
dominant, or “regular” school, but more especially in the fact 
that their therapeutic agencies belong rather to the psychical than 
the physical side of man’s complex and imperfectly understood 
nature. They attack disease, not with drugs via the stomach, but 
through the mind, and those delicate and often mysterious sus- 
ceptibilities which, giving rise to certain occult physiological and 
psychical effects, have been utilized, more or less blindly, in every 
age and country in the treatment of disease. These new practi- 
tioners are in general not quacks, except possibly in a sense in 
which doctors of all schools are quacks, when they affect knowl- 
edge or skill beyond what they really possess. They appear to 
be, for the most part, honest and conscientious, with as full faith in 
the theory and efficiency of their practice as the disciples of any 
other school, and appeal with as much confidence for credit to 
their actual success. 

* Mind-Oure on a Material Basis. By Saran Evizaneta Titooms, author of 
“Early New England People.” Boston: Cupples, Upham and Company, 283 
Washington street. 1885. 8vo., pp. 288. 
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The several systems referred tojhave this in common, that they 
aim to cure mainly by mental or psychical methods, which take a 
great variety of forms; as, through the Imagination (a means 
recognized and not unfrequently utilized by ail schools, as in bread 
pills and otherwise), or, by the will-power of the patient, or that 
of the practitioner ; or, by the special magnetic (or hypnotic) power 
of certain persons who by it are able to affect the mental and even 
the physical condition of the patient ; or, by a combination of so- 
called magnetic manipulation and rubbing, (adopted even in 
orthodox practice under the name of “massage”; or, by clair- 
voyant psychics for both diagnosis and prescription, where the 
intelligent agent may be either the clairvoyant himself, or as is 
generally claimed, a disembodied human spirit, usually of some 
former mundane practitioner ; or, finally, by the agency of prayer 
and laying on of hands, or of ministering spirits, or of the Divine 
Spirit, as in the cures of the Old and New Testament, and the 
early church. This last is the modern Faith-Cure, and the others 
are known as Mind-Cure, Magnetic or Hypnotic treatment, Clair- 
voyant and Spirit-healing, with other aliases. 
~ A portion at least, of the Mind-curers, call themselves Christian 
Scientists, or Metaphysicians, and to this class the author of the 
book before us professes to belong, yet propounds a philosophy 
of mind cure which seems to put her in a class by herself. The 
book aims to establish mind-cure on a material basis, and at- 
tempts this virtually by maintaining that mind and matter are 
one and the same thing. 

In the first chapter we are told at the outset (there is no Pre- 
face), that the author, “having acquired the method of curing dis- 
ease which is practiced by the “Christian Scientists,” or “ Meta- 
physicians,” commonly culled Mind-curers, came to the conclu- 
sion that the success attending the method is due to Concentration 
of Thought, and not to the theology underlying the method.” 

She holds that the power of imagination can not only cause 
but cure disease ; and accepting telepathy, mind-reading, or mind- 
transferrence, as established by the London Psychical-investiga- 
tion Society, and Dr. Braid’s Hypnotism (more commonly known 
as animal magnetism or mesmerism) as also established, she finds 
in these, and other ways in which mind acts on mind, a sufii- 

cient rationale of the wonderful cures which are affirmed to have 
been effected by the mind-curers, But in respect both to the 
theory and practice of mind-cure, this book is very disappointing. 
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All that is said on these points is contained in the first chapter. 
In this chapter the author certifies to a number of remarkable cures 
effected by herself, chiefly of the nervous class, although one, the 
most striking, was a case of Bright’s disease, given over as incu- 
rable, the patient, “whom she has never seen, having been deliri- 
ous for weeks.” This case she treated only mentally, and of her 
own accord, at some distance, and without the knowledge either 
of the patient or his family, and in a fortnight “ he was able to be 
up and about the house,” and “ not long after, he went into the 
country for the summer.” (!) 

In this chapter also the author thus summarizes the argument for 
the material basis of the Mind-Cure :—“ By accepting the well- 
established, well-proven theories of physiologists and psycholo- 
gists—Expectant attention, the Dominant Idea, Thought-trans- 
ference, Unconscious Cerebration, the Single-substance Doctrine, 
the Mind an Attribute of the Whole Body—the Mind Cure has 
a material basis, and is accounted for by Nature’s laws, without 
having recourse to supernatural, immaterial, and spiritual agen- 
cies.” 

The remainder of the book treats, in five chapters, of The 
Theology of the Christian Scientists; The single-substance 
Theory; Mind in Animals and in the Lower Races of Men; The 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Immortal Soul ; and Bible Proof of 
the Single-substance Theory ; teaching the existence of one Infi 
nite Mind, of which man is an idea, with a spiritual body; that 
the universe is only phenomenal, one substance alone existing, 
and that mind; (though the weight of scientific authority, the 
author says, makes it matter); that Mind in animals differs 
only in degree, not in kind, from mind in man; that the 
doctrine of an immaterial, immortal soul comes from Platonism 
and the antecedent Paganism of the East, and is neither rational 
nor scriptural ; that the single-substance Theory is Biblical, that 
the soul has no existence apart from the body, and that there is 
no future life for the spirit but in the new birth. 

But it is not always easy, it must be confessed, to know pre- 
cisely what the author really aims to teach on account of the 
remarkable manner in which the book is constructed ; that is, the 
very small ratio which the author’s own writing bears to the quo- 
tations of which the volume is mostly made up. This ratio from 
a rough estimate, is about one to twelve or fifteen. The citations 
are from many authors, and are of lengths ranging from a sen- 
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tence or two to eight or ten pages each, the compiler scarcely fur- 
nishing enough material to properly hold them together. Among 
the authors quoted are: Dr. Priestley, Dr. W. B, Carpenter, Dr, 
Hack Tuke, Dr. C. F. Taylor, Sir Wm. Holland, Sargeant Cox, 
W. D. Gunning, Sir Wm. Hamilton, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Nichols, 
Dr. Braid, Sir H. Holland, Dr. Haygarth, Herbert Spencer, Dr, 
Mivart, Prof. Bain, Dr. Buchner, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Fearon, Dr, 
Darwin, Dr. Morton Prince, Dr. Lindsay, Sir John Lubbock, 
E. B. Tylor, Bishop Blackburne, Jeremy Taylor, and many more 
including Professors Barker and Ives “of Yale College.” 

The book, indeed, will perhaps find its chief value as a some- 
what elaborately constructed mosaic of the opinions of these 
writers on the topics named—a convenient synopsis of citations to 
save others the trouble of looking them out for themselves. 

An appendix of three pages affords a curious commentary on 
the whole subject and a significant indication of the author’s state 
of mind as to the prospects of her cause, It shows us one thing, 
at least, that her system of practice has not yet ceased to be 
eclectic, or mixed, and that she is indisposed to burn her ships 
before the Eldorado has been secured for which she has started. 

The appendix opens thus :—“ As it will probably be some time 
before the mind-cure will be universally resorted to for the cure of 
disease, it will not be amiss to give in this connection the discov- 
ery of a remedy for nervous prostration and melancholia, which 
has thus far proved to be an unfailing cure for these diseases. The 
remedy is as follows :— 

“Three drams of pulverized guaiacum, three drams of colombo- 
root, one pint of sherry wine, and two ounces of sugar. The 
dose is from one to two table-spoonfuls, three times a day, just 
before eating. 

“Tt should be prepared several days before it is taken. It 
should be frequently shaken, but it should be allowed to settle 
before it is used, as the clear liquid only is to be taken.” 

We quote this in full for the benefit of those in need of help, 
who can neither wait for the mind-cure millenium, nor afford to 
go to Boston for treatment, and who might not be influenced by 
our notice of the book to read it, and discover the appendix for 


themselves. 
CHESTER 8S. LYMAN. 
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Tue Broop Covenant a Primitive Rire.*—In the sym- 
bolism of the Old Testament sacrifices, it does not admit of doubt 
that the blood, which was made prominent in certain of the offer- 
ings, represented the /ife of the animals slain. In place of his 
own forfeited life, the offerer presented the life of one of the ani- 
mal creation, prescribed and accepted by Jehovah, which thus 
became an atonement,or, as the word etymologically and essentially 
means, a covering, by which, so to speak, sin was hidden from the 
eye of the lawgiver and the sinner, by this substituted offer- 
ing, could be pardoned and remain in the communion of the 
covenant people. This fundamental idea of substitution becomes 
the basis of much of the New Testament language respecting the 
redeeming work of Christ. He is “the lamb slain from the funda- 
ion of the world.” “ His blood cleanseth,” i. e. cleareth, “ from 
all sin.” He maketh peace “through the blood of his cross.” He 
is “the Lamb of God which taketh away” or beareth, “ the sin of 
the world.” 

The work before us, while speaking most reverently of the sac- 
rificial death of our Lord, proposes another association of thought, 
as the true one, and as a contribution to Biblical theology. Bya 
wide induction of particulars, which exhibit favorably the learn- 
ng and reading of the author, he has shown the existence, in differ- 
ent ages and countries, of a form of blood-covenanting in which 
two persons, through the intermingling of each other’s blood, or 
by mutually tasting or drinking of it, or by its transfusion into 
each other’s veins, establish an eternal friendship, on the basis, 
thus conceived to be gained, of a common life, soul or nature. 
This the author presents as the true key to the symbolism of blood 
in sacrifice, both in the heathen world and in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. He says of our Lord: “having in his 
own blood, the life of God and the life of man, Jesus Christ could 
make men sharers of the divine nature, by making them sharers of 
his own nature.” In the primitive rite of blood-covenanting, 
men drank of each other’s blood, in order that they might have a 
common life; and they ate together of a mutually prepared feast, 
in order that they might evidence and nourish the common life, 
In the outreaching of men Godward for the privileges of a divine- 
human inter-union, they poured out the substitute blood of a 

* The Blood Covenant a Primitive Rite, and its bearings on Scripture. By H. 
Ctay TrumeBvit, D.D., author of “Kadesh Barnea.” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 12mo., pp. 350, 
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chosen victim, in sacrifice, and they partook of the flesh of the 
sacrificial victim, in symbolism of sharing the life and the nour- 
ishment of Deity. This symbolism was made a reality in Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is no objection to this theory that it is new, although in the 
mystical view of Von Hofmann, that faith in the human nature of 
Jesus eats and drinks the life of Christ, there appear to be some 
elements of resemblance to it. The real difficulty is that the 
chasm between the premise, viz: the barbarous usages referred to, 
and the notion in the Old and New Testaments of sacrifice in con- 
nection with blood, is not bridged over. The dominant idea of 
the sin offering, the first and greatest of the offerings in the Leviti- 
cal service, was that of sin to be pardoned, not of friendship or 
fellowship to be established. This last idea was symbolized by 
the peace offering in which the flesh of the animals sacrificed was 
eaten by the offerers, united at a common meal, but only after the 
sin offering had been presented. It is only by confounding these 
two distinct forms of sacrifice and putting out of sight the sin 
offering, that it is possible to predicate the idea of friendship as the 
radical idea of ali sacrifice. Even in the peace offering, the blood 
was never eaten, and therefore the supposed nexus of blood as the 
basis of a common life or nature between man and God was not 
represented in it at all. Moreover in the heathen world there is 
no satisfactory evidence that the desire to participate in the divine 
nature lay at the basis of animal sacrifice. More likely it was the 
sentiment of fear or the wish to obtain the favor of their deities, 
which led to this form of worship. 

These criticisms, however, must not be allowed to obscure the 
hearty recognition of the contribution made, especially in the first 
and most important chapter of this book, to the special topic of 
blood-covenanting. Ifthe respected author has not established 
on a satisfactory foundation the theory he propounds, he has been 
successful in bringing together an amount and variety of interest- 
ing facts bearing upon it, which make his volume entirely unique. 
The order and arrangement of the parts, the accuracy every where 
observable, and the carefully prepared topical and scriptural 
indexes will be appreciated by all readers. Instead of Castelli, 
the genitive of the Latin name of the English scholar, Castle or 
Castell, a reference is made on p. 65 to Castellus’s Lexicon Syria- 
cum. This of course is an inadvertence. 


GEORGE E, Day. 











